) author.” 
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the convenienc 
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and other C ountrie 


For 


at, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, 


To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


¢ of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
e are received by M. BauDRY, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. 
s not requiring the postage to be paid in L ondon, 28 fr. or 1, 2s. the year. 


For France 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANB.} 








vat v a] + 
F RCH AOLOGICAL, INSTIT U TE OF} 

\ GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
a MEETING of the subscribing Members will be held 
7 the I, of MAY, at the Rooms of the Institution of 

reat George-street, hed estiminster. 

vee cial liscussion will b 
ANU FACTURES, ine Sadinn Pottery and Porcelain 
rt) Perio 

+t pon ke ~ attend are invited to forward, 


Members les which they may consider as likely to bear 


by any cond Artic 
a the subi 
rire 0 2 daily 
Attendance from 12 to 2 C'S pSON TURNER, Secretary. 
, MRETING of the INSTITUTE will take pl 
een tee patronage of his Grace the Are chbishop Pre- 
: the EARL FITZWILLIAM, commencing TUESDAY, 


zical Institute Apartments, 12, Haymarket. 


» Bloomsbury-street 
-The Ba ea) fate ACA- 
ING az h NG, under the direction of 
F. Ee Yi NOW OP EN, fi 6 till 8, for Gentlemen. 
ue 3.8 Morning § Sc stools, with a separate Estab lishment for Ladies, 


Jt 
gcHo0L OF 


formerly eallec 


ART, N No. 





PROTESTANT 
ver of YOUNG | 


TABLISHMENT for a limited nv 
RRACE, DRixton | 


JADIES, VERNON HOUSE, Brunswick 
Hit, conducted by Mrs. TUP MAN 


We TAUGHT by re 


ly qualified, and accustomed to tuition. 
ppt ICATION. _—A married Clergy! man, “resident 


(jERMAN and FRENCH 


LADY, 
Terms, 


Fen- 


YOUNG 


Address (post paid) to C., 52, Lime-street, 
1 in his benefice, in a peculiarly healthy sit a Lae town, 
kes a limited number of P upils, has a FEW ANCIES. 
truction in modern languages is ¢¢ ombined with a so oe clas- 
and religious education, ‘he arrangements being those of a | 
¢ family rather than of a school, he would undertake the 
js sanent charge of orphans, or of pupils whose parents reside at 
adistance from the mother country. Address, post paid, to R. W. 
Chareh As Association, 36, Southampt m-strect, Strand. 


V R. BROSTER (after long indisposition) has 

i resumed his instructions in his Original System, intro- 

duced in Edinburgh in 1822, ron REMoviING IMPE DIMENTS OF 

E and RESTORING THE VocaL powers enfeebled by over- 

in public speaking and reading. References, if required, 

the highest authorities. Northwood Cottage, near Cowes, Isle of 
Wight 


\EOLOGICAL TRANS SACTIONS.— 

J Mr. TENNANT, Geologist. 149, Strand, London, can supply 
scoup.ete Sut of the Seconp Series, at ten per cent, below the 
= jed price ; the last nine parts are quite new.—Mr. Tennant 

an sapply Collectors with Sopwith’s Geological Models, Casts of 
sarce Fossils, Geological Maps, Hammers, Elementary Collections 
of Shells, Minerals, and Fossils—the latter will greatly facilitate 

the study c of C oncho chology, Mineralogy, and Geology. 


M0 ALL ARTISTS WISHING TO 
HIBIT.—Numerous Works of Art being-annually refi 
the Gaileries on the plea of want of space, &c., Artists of e y 
nomination have now the opportunity to exhibit their works at 
the spacious Galleries, 252, Oxford-strect, which will be opened to 

ublic early in May,and remain so daily, at 6d, each 

design of the projectors is to bring into notice the recent produe- 
tious of living Artists by means of this public building, now de- 
sted wholly to them, by daily advertisements, &c., to be entitled 
the —s H ARTISTY OWN EXHIBIT ION, embracing 
E ings, Sculpture, Designs, Models, and 
itings admitted with or without frames 
The first Catalogue will be made up by the 27th of 
sien venses included in the trifling entrance fee, with a 


HAMILT ON, (late Hamilton & Bird, 21, 
e High-street. tieien. near the Liverpool-road,) will issue 
CATALOGUE No, 22 in the course of the present month, contain- 
ing a select n of ¢ us and interesting Works on Theology, His- 

ry, Antiquities, Arts and Sciences, &.. at extremely low price 
fot KEaDY casn only, Forwarded to ail parts free,on the Pub- 
lisher being favoured with the address of those Gentlemen who 

ish for the same, by applyix as above. Op Books, 

Avrocrapus, &c. purchs ase d or exchanged on equitable ter rms. 


C IRCULAR NOTES and LE TTERS OF 
a DIT.—The LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK 
cular neene w the use of Travell nd Residents on 
: Notes are payable at every important place 
uble a Traveller to vary his route without 
) expense is incurred except the price of the 
ashed no charge is made for commission. 
venience of the public these Notes may be obtained 
either at the Head Office of the London and W estminster S ank, in 
ury ; or at eC Branches of the Bank, viz: 1. St. Js 











EX- 





Music, 


High Holborn ; 4, Stratford-place, Oxfor reet 
Wellington-street, — th; and 87, High-street, W hitechapel.” 
order of the Board, 
JAMES Ww th LIAM GILBART, General Manager. 


‘TRACING PAPER._WATERLOW & SONS 
Stationersand Account-Book Manufac turers, having dev: sted 
wueh attention to the manufac’ turing of the above article, have 
yous ar In proc ducing a paper superior to any yet introduced, 
mbining the great requisites of cles arness, and a surface war- 
mt to work well with pencil, ink, and — ir. Mounted draw- 
bg paper, levelling and measuring books, &c. ; also every article of 
aeeery requisite for the oftices of architects, builders, surveyors, 
ugineers, and solicitors.—Waterlow & Sons, 49, Parliament- street, 


wd, Birchin-lane. W archouses and Printing Offices, 66 and 67, 
le jondon- wall. 


’ 
fNcau STIC DECORATIONS for ROOMS, 
inted in every variety of style, by competent artists, both 
pe and English, on ceilings and walls of apartments of ever 
ption. Specimens may be seen at W. B. « 
ames hrelaear square, Similar decorations are executed 
untry, a, 
ky workmen. and may be put up, if prederyed, by 











| ment of Smee 


_ | inches, 4é. 4s, 


| LIBRARY OF JOHN BRITTON, ESQ. F.S.A., 





GHAKSPERIAN MOTTO WAFERS, &e., the 

most unique of the elegancies in modern stationery which the 
new postage arrangements have called into use. Fifty of these wafers, 
stamped with a variety of mottoes from Shakspeare, inclosed in an 
elegant little box, and sent for 6d. (for seven postage stamps), to any 
part of the United Kingdom, by return of post, free. Also 50 
superb Wafers, stamped to order, with your a in full (two or 
three rs), for the same price. H. DO . Heraldic Paper 
Stamper, 28, Great Pulteney-street, Golden- vane 5 doors from 
Broadwood’s. 





TO ee TOURISTS. 
A. GODDARD, Foreien and GENERAL 


Acent, 36, Old — respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Clergy, and Gentry, that he undertakes to receive and pass through 
the Custom House, Works of Art, Wines, Baggage, &c.; and also 
to forward Effects to all parts of the World.- All Commissions 
with which J. A. G. may be intrusted, will be executed with the 
utmost attention and prom otitude, and on terms that will insure 
him future favours.—-The List of J. A. G.’s Foreign Correspon- 
dents, and every information, may be obtained at his Ottices, 36, 
Old d Jewry. 


| )ISSOLV ING VIEWS, GAS MICROSCOPE, 

and POLARISCOPE.—C. W. COLLINS begs to acquaint 
Scientific Gentlemen that he can supply from his Establis a 
at the Koyal Polytechnic Institution. every kind of Optical and 
Philosophical Instruments, among which, the Proteoscope, Physio- 
scope, and Opaque Microscope, invented by K. J. Longbottom, Esq., 
Smee 3, Grove's, and Daniell’s Batteries. C, W. Collins's arrange- 
Battery, to lift it out of action when not require 
thereby effecting a saving of time and material. Smee's Batterie: 
mounted in Mahogany troughs, small size call, the silver plates 
presenting a surface of 144 square inche : larger size ditto, 
with 288 square ine thes, 34. 3s. ; a small s 

; large twelve 

St. Ws.’ Electro- Magnetic Machines for medical purposes 
upwards.—N.B. Lenses for Microscope, Dissolying Views, and other 
Optical purposes, 








REDUNDANT — OF gl 


blished, ¢ 
THE MODERN RBOOK-B BU YERS CATA- 
LOGUE 


; consisting of the Surplus Copies of valuable Mo- 
dern Works, from the Libraries of the N« “woe Gentry, Litera: 
Institutions, Book Societies, &c., and offered at very row me | 
prices. Delivered gratis, or sent post-free,on receipt of two stamps, 

Address, the Librarian, british and Foreign Library, Conduit- 
street, Hanover- “square, 


PUBLICATIONS, 


Just ready, in royal 4to. with no B jngravings, price 2ls, bound and 


t, 
TH E BOOK of ART; or, Cartoons, Frescoes, 
Sculpture, and Decorative Art, as — to the New Houses 
of Parliament, and to Site aie a ra 
rv 


te . INT. 
London: Jeremiah How, 209, Piccadilly. 


Just pub MB 


R** 


in small 4to. with 56 E NOR price 14s. bound, 
BLES IN NORMANDY. 
By JAMES H: ATRBY, M.D. 
London: Jeremiah How, 20), Piccadilly. 
~ Tn small 4to. with 100 Engravings, price 14s, bound, 
IE RE H N E 'o 08 
By F. K. HUNT. 

This elegant volume, dedicated by command to Her Majesty, by 
a novel arrangement, separates the romance of travel from its 
commonplace, and unites with elegance those points of practical 
usefulness necessary in a guide boo 
London : Jeremiah How, 209, , Pices vi adilly, 

Just pub! lishe d, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
RCHDEACON MANNING’S SERMONS. 
Volume Ba 47 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 
Vol. L., Fourth Edition, 10s, 6d. 
id ames | Burns, 17, Portman-street. 


we. “y 





Sale bp Auction. 


PAINTINGS, 
MINIATURES, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, &e. 

Mr. FLETCHER will SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Room, 
191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY, April 6, and seven following days 
(Sunday and Good Friday excepter d), at 1 o'clock precisely, 

FOURTH PORTION of the LIBRARY of 
JOHN BRITTON, Esq. .F.S.A., consisting of curious and 
valuable Books of Antiquities, Topography, History, Biography, 
the Fine Arts, and other classes of literature, many of which are 
illustrated and enriched with Drawings, Prints, and MSS.; also 
y Bibles, &c., together with several fine Paintings, 

Foe raph Letters, Drawings, Illuminated Missal. 

and anes 1of Prints in proofs and etchings; also Engraved 

Copperplates, &e.—May be viewed two days before the sale, and 

c atalogues (p orice Js.) now ha 


ps’ TULA INF IRMARY, C harterhouse-equare. 
—The TENTH ANNIVERS ARY FESTIVAL of this 
Charity will be held at the Albion, Aldersgate-street, on Monday, 
April 27,1846. 
The Right Hon. JOHN ae. (Lord Mayor,) President, 
1 


Vice-Presidents, 
Digby, the Right Hon. Earl | Pereira, General 
Denman, the Right Hon. Lord} Cope ™ W. T. Esq. Alderman, 


: Aight Hon. Lord) Gibbs, Michael, Esq. “qo 
1s umphrey, John, Esq. Alder- 
Patteson. the Tron. Sir J. man, M-P. 
Forbes, Sir Charles, Bart. Kelly, Thomas, Esq. Alderman 
Pirie, Sir John, Bart. Alderman wie, Romer, Esq. Alderman 
Maclean, Major- -General Sir H.) Barclay, Davi sq. MP. 
B. Deacon, John, Esq. 
Lushing mn Major- General Sir ——— Henry, Esq. 
Loyd, Lewis, Esq. 
Marshall, Sir Cc ‘hapman, Alder-} Masterman, John, Es 
s | Saltmarshe, Christop Esq. 
Tennent, Sir James Emerson Sebright, Themes Gage, Esq. 
Treasurer—J ohn Masterman, Esq. M.P. V.I 
Stewards, 
Masterman, J. Esq. M.P. V.P. 
Ogden, W illiam Ber ri ard, Esq. 
Olive, ‘Jeremiah, 4" 
J Richardson, Henry, F. Esq. 
Salmon, Frederick, Esq. 
aa ang Sprague, Daniel, Es 
Labouchere, Jor No Wilkinson, James, Esq. 
Dinner on table at half-past 5 o'clock precisely. Tickets (one 
guinea) may be procured of any of the Stewards; or at the bar of 


the Albion Tavern. zetia 

M ALT or BARLEY. — An Abstract of the 
GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL REPORT on She Relative 

Effect of Malt and Barley in CATTLE FEEDING, appears in 

THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRIC ULTURAL 

GAZETTE of THIS DAY. 

: May be ordered of any Newsvender, price 6d. stamped to go free 

»y post. 


Brooks, Samuel Bendry, Esq. 
8, Richard, Esq. 





Just published, feap. 4to. price 6d.; a 
A RAILWAY TRAVELLER'S REASONS FOR ADOPTING 
TNIFORMITY OF GAUG 
Stated in a LETTER to I. K. BRUNEL, Esq. 
__ Joseph ¢ vundall, 12, Old Bond- street. 


~ €, KNIGHT AND oo. ¥ wae KLY PUBLICATIONS, 
” NIGHT'S WEEKLY" VOLUME: 


LEoN Bon apante his Sayings and his Deeds. 
pA SEUX. Vol IL (complete.) Price 1s, 
clot 

KNIGHT'S PENNY MAG AZINE, No. 17; containing, 
The Eye-W ry Raed Landed Aristocracy and the League—His- 


torical Scenes ; 
— ( ‘ONSOLID: ATED HISTORY of ENGLAND: No.L 
No. L 


KNIGHT'S MAPS FOR THE TIMES: General 
Map of India, with Geographical Memoir. P lain, 6d.; coloured, 9d, 
London; Charles Kaight & Co, 32, Ludgate-street, 


Napo- 
By A. 
sewed; la, 6d. 





PRAYERS FOR SCHOOL BOYS, 
Just published, 1s. stiff cloth, or 1s, 3d. boun¢ 
A MANUAL of DEVOTION for SCHOOL 
a BOYS. 
lately publishe« 
PRAYE RS FOR C HILDRE N. 
6d., or cloth gilt 
lendon: ye nS. 


NEW —— ON METAPHYSICS. 
ady,in 8 pric b 
ETAPHY SICAL ANALYSIS; 
revealing, in he Fresees of the Formation of qaeweht, 
NEW Dé pile EK OF METAPHYS 
W. TOMB: 
= _ Saunders & ones, Publishers, C eoalectvect,_ 
The Third Edition, in One Volume, 8vo. 
ah R. WOLFF'S NARRATIVE of his MISSION 
to BOKHARA. 
London : published, 


Strand, 7 
This day, Svo. One Shilling, Tl 
UTY ian ADVANTAGE of “LEARNING 
TO SING. A LECTURE delivered at Leeds. By JOHN 
HULLAIL Printed at - moqnens of the Reverend the President, 
and the Members of the Leeds Church Institution 
vondon : shh W. Parker, West Strand. 


DDRESS of the COMMITTE 
Ps SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION 
LEDGE » lith, March, 1846. Price 6d. 
Charles Knight & Co, 22, Ludgate-street. 


CIVIL ENGINEERS and CONTRAC- 

Important New Publication. HUNTINGTON'S 

t S cod me ilitating the Calculation of EARTH 

ances and Gradients, required in the 

n of RALL Ww AYS, Roads and Canals; also ESSAYS 
relating theret 


Published for the Author, by John _—. High Ilolborn ; and 
to be had ofall Bookselle rs. Price 24s. vol, Sv 
ge Svo. price 7d. Pat XVI ofthe 
JPEN BU RGII TALE 2S; containing 
ment ; or, The eames at Prest yurg. By Mrs. 
Legend of the + u ad, the Ross Beh Wrecker. 
O'Connell, Esq. M.P. Bet Delamere. By 
yolumes I. andl iL. hands ely bound in cloth, gilt, price 4s. 6d. 
each ; containing C« ‘tributions. by the most eminent writers of 
fiction. In each volume of the E dinbargh Tales there is as much 
reading as in nine volumes of novel 
Chapman & Hall, London ; : W. Tait, E dinburgh. 
Just pub lished, d den my Svo. with 2 Illustrations, price 12s. 
PRISON DISCIPLINE. 
(THE Advantages of the SEPARATE SY$ STEM 
of IMPRISONMENT, as established in the new County 
Gaol of Reading, with a description of the former Prisons, and a 
detailed Account of the Dis ipline now pursue > 
By the Rev. J. FIELD, M./ 
Chaplain to the Ge . 

London : Longman & Co. Reading: R. Welch, 
Rusher & Johnson, King-street ane ee 
M RES. LOUDON’S WORKS ON 
a GAKDENING AND BOTANY. 

Annual Flowers. 48 Plates, coloured. Price 2/. 2s, 

Bulbous Plants. 458 Piates, coloured. Price 
2. 12s, 6d. 


Perennial Flowers. 





N 


for the Author, by John W. Parker, West 


of the 
of USEFUL KNOW- 


po CL 


Presenti- 
Gore—The 
By Maurice 

Mrs. Johustone. 


Market-place ; 





96 Plates, coloured. Price 
l. 4s. 

British Wild Flowers, 
2U. 12s. Gd, 

Ladies’ Companion to the Flower Garden. 
gilt edges, 6s. td. 

Loudon: William Smith, 113, Fieet-street. Edinbur; 
& Co, Dublin; J, M'Glashap, 23, L’Vlicr-strees, 


Price 
Cloth, 


Fraser 


60 Plates, coloured. 
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This day is published, Se esend Edition, in 1 vol. 18mo. price 3s, 
neatly bound =, and illustrated’ by 150 diagrams, neatly 
engraved on wi z 

RHE ART of LAND SURVEYING, explained 

by short and easy Rules, particularly oy ones "tor the use of 

Schools, and so arranged as to be also useful to Farmers, Stewards, 

and others. By JOHN QUESTED, Surveyor. 

elfe & Fletcher, Cloak-lane, Queen-street. 


(\NE HUNDRED ORIGINAL TALES FOR 
CHILDREN, a Class Book, to teach the Art of Reading in 
less time, and with greater ease than the usual Methods; and to 
cultivate at an earlier period the aginative and Reasoning Facul- 
ties of Youth; to which are srelxed Remarks on the Treatment, 
Trainin one — oe of Learners. Wood Engravings. By 
JOSEP Pit H Price 4s, bound. 
708 London: , mM. & Law, School Library, 131, Fleet- street. 


FNSANITY.—The Lecturss or Dr. ConoLty on 
the principal Forms of INSANITY, as Delivered at the Han- 
well Lunatic Asylum, are now in course of publication in THE 
LANCET. They will be continued in that Journal until the 
Course is completec. The first Number of the Annual Volume of 
Tue LANcET was published on Saturday, January the 3rd. 
*rice 7d. ; sta B ¢ postage, Sd. 
Orders for ‘'uz Laxcer are received by all Booksellers and 
Newsmen. 








a Churchill, London. 
In April will be pub lished, 


DICTIONARY of MODERN GARDEN- 
ING. By GEORGE Ww M. JOHNSON, Author of * Prin- 
ciples of Practical Gardening,’ * The Gardeners’ Almanack,’ &c. 

*y* This work is designed for all garden cultivators, ‘whether 
for profit or pleasure. Though containing nearly 700 closely- 
printed pages, it is in form a most convenient handbook for ready 
Teference on every horticultura] subject. It contains an epitome 
ofthe practice of the best modern gardeners, with all the necessary 
paw brag relative to kitchen vegetables, fruits, flowers, manures, 

atory insects, &c. The science as well as art of gardening is 
hit detailed, and the whole gor age with references to other 
authorities, and drawings of edifices, tools, modes of pruning, 
training, grafting.&c. The price will not exceed 10s. 6d, 
Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 


This day, price 7s. 6d., 3 7 New and greatly I E nlarged “Edition of 
RIC COMPOSITIONS 
SELECTED FROM THE ITALIAN POETS; 

Vith Translations. 
By JAMES GLASSFORD, Esq. of Dougalston. 

The at. fh Edition was nee noticed in the Edinburgh Review :— 
” We have been greatly pleased with this little volume, as much 
from its general charac er. as from the grace and polish of its exe- 
cution, It is evidently the st of one possessing a quick 
natural sensibility to natural beauty, improved by art and study, 
and no inattentive observer of the poetry of our times. 

A. & C. Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. London, 

YNCYCLOPA DIA BRITA 

4 SEVENTH EDITION. Edited by Prof. NAPIER. 

“This is the really cheap Encyclopzdia, for that only is cheap 
which is excellent. Now that the country is being deluged with 
diluted stuff, compounded from Germany and America, what hope 
is there for the science and literature of England, that publishers 
dare ever again venture on such another work as this.”— Atheneum, 

“* It is with the confidence inspired by careful examination, that 
we earnestly recommend to the public the new edition of the * En- 
orchons edia Britannica. Morning Chronicle 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


Now ready, No. 1, and tu be continued weekly, 16 pages fep. ito. 


IPHE. TOPIC. saline 




















An entirely original Periodical ; 
each number consisting of one article by an eminent writer, 
ppon the prevailing topie of the time, of the same kind as those of 
the Quarterly Reviews. 
No.1, The Indian War—No 2, The Tariff. 
Published for the P roprietors, by C. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, 
Fleet- street ; and tobe hi vd « of all B ookse llers and Newsmen. 


~Tinmediately, in 2 vols. So. wit th numerous Maps, Charts, and 


lates, 
| ISCOVERIES in AUSTRALIA; 
with an acceame of the Coasts and Rivers explored and 
surveyed during the Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle in the Years 1837, 38, 
39, 40, 41, 42, and 43, 
BY COMMAND © ! THE LORDS COMMISSIONS RS OF 
THE ADMIRA LT 


Als 
A NARRATIVE of C APT ‘AIN OWEN STANLEY'S 
VISITS to the ISLANDS in the ARAFURA SEA. By J. 
i 3 STOKES, pnec creas ler R N. 
™. & W. Boone, Publis! shers, 29, New Bond-street ; 
Rdinburgh ; Cumming & Co. Dublin 
J ust “published, 8vo. price 2s. 
QGOME REMARKS on ART, with reference to 
b) the STUDIES of the UNIVERSIT ty : ina Letter addressed 
to the Rev. RIC “s AKD GRESWELL, B.D., Tutor (late Fellow) of 
Worcester Colleg 
By JOHN W iL LIAM BURGON, B.A., of Worcester College. 
Also, by the same Author, | ‘ 
PETRA, a Poem. Second Edition. To which 
a few Short Foes: are now added, Small Svo. cloth, price 2s, 6d. 
Oxford : Francis Macpherson, 


Oliver & Boyd, 








“MAIZE, OR INDIAN CORN; AND HOW TO USE IT. 
Now ready, price 4d, ; 20s, per 1003 or 3s, per dozen, (post free for a 


Me, ngle stamp 


or INDIAN CORN: its Advantages 
as a Hatritions Article of Food. W ith Directions for its 
Use, By J. BARTLETT, M.D. 
Wile & Pt utnam, 6, Waterloo-place. 
is., the Fourth E dition, translated from the 
‘teenth French Edition, 
ONSTIP: ATION DESTROYED; or, Exposi- 
/ tion of Natural, Simple, Agreeable, and Infallible Means, 
not only of overcoming, but also of completely destroying, habitual 
Constipation, without using either purgatives or any artificial 
means whatever (discovery recently made in France by M. Warton), 
followed by numerous certificates from eminent physicians and 
other persons of distinction. Free by post, 1s, 6d, 
Sold by James Youens \ 


Just published, pri 





& Co, Tea-dealers, 45, Ludgate-hill, 
London ; ; and by all Booksellers i in the U nited ch 


Just, published, price Is. ; by f po ost, is, ¢ 
r 
HAT EAT, DRINK, pay AVOID: 
{Ay -_ ginal Dietary for Invalids,) 
By ROBT. J. CU JELL, M.D. M.R.C.S. &e. 
Contents :—How = insure pe rfect digestion, tranquil feelings, a 
good night's rest, a clear head and a contented mind. By an ob- 
servance of the instructions herein contained, the feeble, the 
—— delicate, even to the most shattered constitution. may 
uire the greatest amount of physical happiness, and reach in 
health the full genase of life allotted to man. 


Sherwood Paternoster-row ; and all Bookgellers; or direct 
from the ‘Author, 21, Arwndel-strect, Strand, . 











his day is published, 8vo. price POEM, 


ee RE PORTS by the JOIN T ‘DEPUTA- 


of the 
ETY of AvoTITE Aor the 
NATION al OOESGCLATION RAL Pi. <CrITIONERS, 
appointed to confer with the ee y na State on the subject of 
the Incorporation of the General Practitioners in Medicine, Sur- 
gery, and Midwifery. 


NEW BY A MEMBER OF THE SCOoT¢ 
Now ready, in post 8vo. price *, TCH Ba 
ORNING, and other PO 
M By a MEMBER of the SCOTCH BAR E Mg 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street, 
IABILITIES of ALLOTTEES.—The Gay 
London : 8. Highley. Fleet-street. | 4 WOOLMER v. TOBY, reprinte: 
Now ready, Vol. I. 8vo. price 8s. in fancy cloth, | News. 
LIFE and SPEECHES of| 
DANIEL O'CONNELL, Esq. M.P. 
By HIS SON, 
JOHN OCONNE LL, Esq. M.P. 
r Kilkenny c ity. 
ublished by p Some Duffy, 10, Wellington Quay. 
ondon : C. Dolman, 61, New Bond-street. 
NEW EDITION, REVISED AND NEARLY RE-WRITTEN BY WILLIAM YOUATT, Esq, 


Just ready, the Eighth Edition, greatly enlarged, and illustrated with more than Sixty additional Engravings of the nee: 
Farm Implements, Sheep, Meadow Grasses, &e., in a thick 8vo. vol. of upwards of 700 pages, price 18s. cloth lettered, 


THE COMPLETE GRAZIER; 
OR, FARMER’S AND CATTLE BREEDER’S AND DEALER’s 
ASSISTANT. 
A COMPENDIUM OF HUSBANDRY. 


Edited by the Author of the ‘ Horse,’ ‘ Cattle,’ ‘ Sheep,’ &c. 


*,* In this greatly improv ed Edition, besides valuable additions throughout the work, the Book on Manures—g su). 
ject of vital importance in agriculture—has undergone a thorough revision, embodying the best information from bu 
native and foreign authorities. 








from the Times and kk 





G. , Luxford, 1, Whitefri 





-street, Fleet street, — an 


a 18mo. price 5s, 
1 y 
PALES FOR THE BUS 
By Mrs. FRANCIS VIDAL, : 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and W rT ae 
*y* This Work may also be had in a packet of 9 Numt 
price 5s. 





MNHE 


Dublin: 





London: Crapock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 
MILMAN’S EDITION OF GIBBON. 


Now ready, a New Edition, revised, with 13 Maps, 6 vols. 8vo. 37. 3s, 


GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF 
ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Edited, with Notes, by Rev. H. H. MILMAN. 


Albemarle-street. 





THE 


Joun Murray, 
HON. MISS EDEN’S PRINCES AND PEOPLE 
OF INDIA. 
LITHOGRAPHED BY LOWES DICKINSON, 


This beautiful work especially relates to the dp NJAUB, and contains PORTRAITS of some of the chief actors in the 
late events. A very few copies only remain, the stones having been de: ‘i Price 4/. 14s. 6d. bound ; coloured and 
mounted, 10/. 10s. ; bound, cloth sides, 11d. 11s.; wal morocco, 12%, 12 


Dickinson & Son, 114, New Bond-street. 


THE PARLOUR NOVELIST. 


A SERIES OF WORKS OF FICTION BY THE MOST CELEBRATED AUTHORS. 
This day is published, 
THE CHATEAU D’IF. 
A ROMANCE, 


By ALEXANDRE DUMAS, 


Forming the Third Volume of this Series. 











Already published, 
1. TALES OF THE O'HARA FAMILY. Part L., containing Crohoore of the Bilhook and 


the Fetches. 


2. THE COMMANDER OF MALTA. A Romance of Provence. By EvaNz Suz. 


Price of each Volume 2s. sewed; 2s. 6d. cloth, 


Belfast: Stums & M‘IntTYRE. 


London: W.S.ORR & CO. Dublin: CUMMING & FERGUSON. Glasgow! RICHARD GRIFFIN & CO. 





Now ready, in imperial folio, PART I. of 


THE ORIENTAL ALBUM; 


Or, ITISTORICAL, PICTORIAL, and ETHNOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, ILLUSTRATING the HUMAN FAMILIES 
in the VALLEY of the NILE; their COSTUMES, USAGES, HABITS, MODES of LIFE, &e. &c. 


With Letter-press Description, and Illustrative Woodeuts. 
By E. PRISSE, Esq. 
The Work will be published in Five Parts. Each Part will contain Six Plates. 
The whole of the Letter-press will be given with the last Part. Originals, 
Prints in Covers, per Part, 1/, 1s. Prints in Covers, tinted after Originals, 27. 2s. Coloured and Mounted as Originals 
and in Portfolio, 37. 3s. 


BORNEO, JAVA, SINGAPORE, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA. 


Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
TRADE AND TRAVEL IN THE FAR EAST; 


vA. 
Or, RECOLLECTIONS OF TWENTY-ONE YEARS PASSED IN JAVA, SINGAPORE, AUSTRALIA, AND CHIN 


By G. F. DAVIDSON, Esq. 
Mappen & MAtcoum, 8, Leadenhall-street, 
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UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY AND PRINCE ALBERT. 


MR. LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
For 1846 
IS NOW PUBLISHED, 
With the Arms beautifully Engraved, and all the New Creations. 
CORRECTED THROUGHOUT BY THE NOBILITY. 


« 4 work which corrects all errors of former works.”—Times. 
« Mr. Lodge's ‘ Peerage’ must supersede all other works of the kind for two reasons: first, it is on a better plan; and, 
condly, it is better exec uted. We can safely pronounce it to be the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modern 
sec0 

the subject.”—Spectator. 


SAUNDERS: & OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


pore on 


MR. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. lls. 6d. 


THE STEP-MOTHER. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
London: SmrtH, , Ex LDER « & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. JAMES’S WORKS. 


Now ready, in medium 8vo. with Frontispiece, price 8s. 

THE EIGHTH VOLUME OF THE WORKS OF G. P. 
CONTAINING 

THE ROBBER. 


*,* Each volume is complete in itself, and may be had separately. 











R. JAMES, ESQ. 


CONTENTS: 


Vot. 5, 


om &, 


PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 
HENRY OF GUISE. 
MORLEY ERNSTEIN. 


VoL. 


1, THE GIPSY. 
2, MARY OF BURGUNDY. 
— 3, THE HUGUENOTS. 

— 4, ONE IN A THOUSAND. 
London: Siti, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 








This day is published, price 2s. 6d., to be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, Part I. of 


THE biaagniptnmanap KINGDOM ; 
Or, THE STRUCTURE, CLASSIFICATION, and USES of PLANTS, 
ILLUSTRATED UPON THE NATURAL SYSTEM. 
By JOHN LINDLEY, Ph.D. F.R:S. and LS. 


Professor of Botany in the University of London, and in the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


#,* This Work may be also had complete in One thick Volume 8vo. containing 900 pages, and upwards of 500 Ilus- 
trations, price 30s. in cloth boards, 


London: Fleet-street. 


ABBOTSFORD 


Brapsury & Evans, 90, 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
EDITION. 








VOL. TENTH OF THIS ILLUSTRATED EDITION IS NOW READY. 


CONTAINING 
WOODSTOCK, THE HIGHLAND WIDOW, THE TWO DROVERS, 
AND 
THE SURGEON'S DAUGHTER. 
WITH 


Numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood, 
By CRESWICK, H. McCULLOCH, FRASER, GILBERT, &c. 


THE TEN VOLUMES of this magnificent Work now before the Public, contain Illustrations by the most 
Eminent Artists of the present day, including 


WILKIE, STANFIELD, NASMYTH, KIDD, 
MULREADY, ALLAN, DUNCAN, LEITCH, 
LANDSEER, CRESWICK, LAUDER, The HARVEYS, 
ROBERTS, COLLINS, SIMSON, . TAYLER. 


te Views embrace the HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND, including LOCH LOMOND—LOCH KATRINE—LOCH LEVEN 
ae TAY—LOCH ARD—LOCH AWE. The SOLWAY FRITH—E DINBURGH, and its neighbouring Localities— 
“ea of the FORTH—The BANKS of the CLYDE—The EAST COAST of SCOTLAND—The VALE of the 
OF MAN eed ABBOTSFORD and MELROSE. The ZETLAND ISLES—LONDON and the THAMES—The ISLE 
—the PEAK OF DERBYSHIRE—WALES—FRANCE—The HOLY LAND, and many other places described 

in the Novels, 
COMPRISED IN SIXTEEN HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL 
® As this Edition will 
with as little 


AND WOOD. 


very shortly be finished, the SUBSCRIBERS ARE PARTICULARLY REQUESTED TO COMPLETE THEIR SETS 
delay as possible, as the state of the Stock on hand may soon preclude the sale of odd Parts. 


N.B. The concluding Part (a double one) will contain an Index to the Edition. 


Robert Capel, Edinburgh; Houston & Stoneman, London. 





( UTLINES S of c* HISTOR Y of FRANCE, 
By the Rev. 0. COCKAYNE, M.A. 
King’s College School, London. 
Uniformly with, 
OUTLINES of the HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. 10d. 
OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY. 1s. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


ls. 3d. 


Publishing mouthly, in parts, containing Sacred and Secular 
8. Cac 


ae SCORES, Edited by Joan Huntan— 
No. LV. SACRED, contains: 





Motett.... Lift ‘up your ends. Pty Me Graun. 
Canon .... Thou. Lord, hast been a defence Dr. Calleott 
Collect, ... U Saviour ofthe world .s++e. Balestrina. 

No. IV. SECULAR, contains 
Glee ...... By the dark rolling waters .... MeMurdie. 
Ode ...... Blest pair of sirens . J. Stafford Smith, 
Madrigal” Wake now, my love Hullah, 


John W. 





London: arker, West Strand. 


Twenty-four Quarto Pages, price Sixpence, : tien by post, 


Che Sailinay Chronicle 


Of Saturday, March 28, contains Articles on 


CHESTER and BiRee NHEAD and ae. I, AIRD. 
WESTERN R: WAY and _ the GA I 
LECT COMMITTEE on 

SIONAL COMMITTEES ; 

FATT’S DEPOSITS BILL— Mr. MORRISON and 

Ot te MONSTER FALLACY —RAILWAY STEAM 
OAT 


REPORTS OF MEETINGS.— Lancaster and Preston—Chester 
and Birkenhead—Great Southern and Western—Irish Midland 
—Great Western—Paris and St. Germain—Fampoux and Haze- 


bruck. ) 

OFFICIAL PAPERS.—Statutes of the Paris and Lyon—Dublin 
and Drogheda ; Directors’ Keport— Dublin and Belfact J unction ; 
Directors’ Report —- Waterford and Limerick ; Directors’ Keport 

Hudderstield and Manchester ; Engineer's Report. 

RAILWAY LITERATURE.— Wordsworth’s Law of Railway 
and other Joint-Stock Companies—Chambers's Law relating to 
Railways—Lushington’s Remarks on the Revert of the Gauge 
Commissioners 

MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS. — Bodmer’s Improvements 
in Crank — and Axle-Boxes, designed for High Velocities 

h Engravings 
Poe EE DINGS. OF SOCIETIES 
Society of Art 


! 
CORRE SPON DENCE. 


GRBs A T 





WOOLMER v. TOBY 


Institution of Civil En- 


“The Gauge Question—Manchester Sta- 


tis my il Society ~ % the Summit Tunnel, with the Accidents 
that have occur 
P ARL IAMENT ‘Rk + PROCEEDINGS Progre f Bills in 





both Houses 
and Lancaster 
The Morr 
Gossip of the 


P eee» of Parliamentary Business — York 
tallway Competition and Government Control 
Parliamentary Committees. 





m See cific— 
ek, 










Parliamentary Proceedings, &c. 
Meetings—Tenders for Loans—Contracts 
“5 ‘alls— Deposits returned—Transfer Bouks closed. 


Share Lists 
Foreign Ditto 


Money Market, and latest Prices 
Order Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender. 





Price éd. free by post. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
Sie GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
ND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, March 28, contains Articles on 
Agricultural Society of England | Loudon (Mrs.), pension granted 
Aimateur gardener }_t 
Analysis of bran 
Anemone, wood, where found 


Artichoke, Jerusalem, by Mr. | 
Wighton 


Machine for weighing cattle 

Maidstone Farmers’ Club 
provement 0) 

Manures for 


Im- 





sular crops 








Asparagus, culture of | Miers 
Asphalted tk eres | He 5 
Barley, best substiti for | 
tatues, by Mr. Robert uM“ an. Oc to fo 
Wexford Mushrooms, la 











with an| New Zealand, flowers wanted in 


Vats, varieties of 


Belgian window gardens 
engraving 
Be rmuda, potato disease in 
Sots ani¢ ul So ety of Edinburgh 
ni 










rent, seeds for 
for 


ove Farmers’ Club 





0 riae, treatment of ating, by Mr. D. B. 
Calendar, horticultural dale House, and 
agricultural P maise 





10w at Paris 
Cattle, on soiling 
t hine for weighing 
y 


, German pamph- 


ay 

A. Petzholdt 
Potato disease in Lreland 
Potato disease 

ture, by Mr 
Potato di 







and electro-cul- 
Mason 






sease, CAUSE 0! 


ices of 

vest “substitute for 

:, by His Grace 
rtlan¢ 

books published by 


Draining > aes tion 
E pe © culture ao potato dis- s, 
eas Potatoes, on limit 
F arms, small buildings, &c. for the Duke of Po 
J ta tay Society, 
» in Ireland, by Mr.} Root grafting 
Roses for forcing 
Roses in France 
| Rucker (Mr.), his garden noticed 
Sea water, land flooded by y 
Soils in Kent, improvement of 
Starch, nature of, by Dr. Mateer 
Tanks, lead, for heating, by 
Messrs, Carstairs, Kelly and 











, asphalted 

Food, linseed as 

Frost, injury done by 
German pamphiets on potato | 

discase 

Grafting on roots 
Grapes, early | 
Grass seeds for permanent pas- 

tures 
Guano, importation of 
Heating, l’olmaise 
licating, lead tanks for 
Highland and Agricultural So- 

clety—Vats 
Hydraulic press 
Land flooded by sea water 
Linseed as food 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and @ complete Newspaper, wih a 
condensed account of all the transactions of the week. 


ORDER of any Newsvender—OFFICE for Advertise: 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


Co, 
Tenants’ rights 
Vines for a small house 
| | Vines, to grow in the open air 
(with engravings 
Violets, tree, t 
Weather rules 
Weighing machin 
Window gardeni ng in Belgium 
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‘MESSRS. LONGMAN & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 





THE DOMESTIC LITURGY ‘AND FAMILY CHAPLAIN. 


In Two Parts. 
THE FIRST PART being CHURCH SERVICES ee Se Fae USE, with PRAYERS for EVERY DAY of 
1e@ sEK, 
Selected exclusively from the Book of Common Prayer ; 
THE SECOND PART comprising an APPROPRIATE SERMON for EVERY SUNDAY in the YEAR. 
By the REV. THOMAS DALE, M.A. 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, and Vicar of St. Bride’s. 


Post 4to. printed with a very legible type, 21s. cloth; 31s. 6d. calf lettered ; or 50s. handsomely bound in morocco, with 
goffered edges, by Hayday. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL STUDY AND 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


By THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, B.D. 
Of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Rector of the United Parishes of St. Edmund the King and Martyr and St. Nicholas 
Acons, Lombard-street ; Prebendary of St. Paul's. 


Illustrated with numerous Maps and Fac-similes of Biblical Manuscripts. 
A New Edition, revised and corrected. 5 vols. 8vo. 63s. cloth ; or 5J. bound in calf half-extra, by Hayday. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PAGES 


TO THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH EDITIONS OF MR. HORNE’S INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL STUDY 
AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF THE RIGHT HON. 
SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


Edited by ROBERT JAMES MACKINTOSH, Esq. 3 vols. 8yo. 42s. 


“ The works that Sir James Mackintosh left behind him have many and distinguished merits, and are not only full of interest for | 


the general reader, but eminently deserving of the attention of philosophical and historical students. It would be, indeed, supertiuous 


to enter into any detailed criticism upon works so well known and so generally appreciated as those of Sir James Mackintosh. It is 


sufficient to say, that the present collection is a highly interesting and valuable one. It belongs to the brilliant series of Edinburgh 
Review re-publications, and is not less illustrative than any of them of the literary character of the age which has just passed.” 


SERMONS 


PREACHED at ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, the FOUNDLING HOSPITAL, and SEVERAL CHURCHES in LONDON; 
Together with others addressed to a Country Congregation. 


By the late REV. SYDNEY SMITH, Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's Cathedral. 


STEELE’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT: 


Compiled for the use of Merchants, Owners and Masters of Ships, Officers of Customs, and all Persons connected with 


8vo. 12s. 





Shipping or Commerce : containing the Law and Local Regulations affecting the Ownership, Charge, and Management of | 


Ships and their Cargoes ; together with Notices of other Matters, and all necessary Information for Mariners. New 
Edition, rewritten throughout. Edited by GRAHAM WILMORE, Esq. M.A. Barrister-at-Law ; —The Customs and 
Shipping Department, by GEORGE CLEMENTS, of the Customs, London, Compiler of ‘The Customs Guide ;’—The 
Exchanges, &c. and Naval Book-keeping, by WILLIAM TATE, Author of ‘The Modern Cambist,’ &c. In one thick 
volume, 8yo. 21s. [In a few days. 


GRAY’S ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD. 


Illuminated in the Missal Style, by OWEN JONES, Architect. 


: Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. elegantly bound in patent relievo leather. [On Thursday neat. 
“ All that monkish illuminator could have produced with colours the most brilliant, labour the most skilful, and taste, for his day, 
the most refined, is rivalled, if not excelled, in the marvellous volume here given—not to the single library of some great one, but, thanks 
to the multiplying press, to the world.”— Morning Chronicle, 


9. 
PERICLES: a Tale of Athens in the 


83rd Olympiad. By the Author of * A Brief Sketch of Greek Phi- 
losophy.’ 2 vols. post Svo. (On Thursday next. 


q. 

PEDESTRIAN and other REMINIS- 
CENCES at HOME and ABROAD: with Sketches of Country 
Life. By SYLVANUS. Post svo. with Frontispiece and Vig- 
nette, 10s, 6d, [On Thursday next, 


10. 
The PEOPLE. By J. Micwetet, 


TALMUD; or, BIBLICAL LEGENDS of the MUSSU LMANS, Member of the Institute of F rance. Translated, with the Author's 


8. 
The BIBLE, the KORAN, and the 


especial approbation, by ©. COCKS, B.L. Professor of the Living 
Languages in the Royal Colleges of France ; Translator of Miche- 
et’s * Priests, Women, and Families,’ &c. Post 8vo. 9s. 


*y* Also, a CHEAP EDITION, super-royal 16mo, uniform with 
Michelet’s * Priests, Women, and Families,’ 1s. 6d. 
TRANSLATED WITH THE AUTHOR'S ESPECIAL APPRO- 
BATION AND WITHOUT ABRIDGMENT ; AND PRINTED WITH 
A LEGIBLE TYPE,IN A HANDSOME AND PORTABLE FORM. 


11. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 168. 
(Early in April. 


*,* ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for insertion must be sent to the Publishers immediately. 


compiled from Arabic Sources, and compared with Jewish Tra- 
ditions. Bywr. G. WELL, Librarian of the University of Heidel- 
berg, Fellow of the Asiatic Society of Paris, &c. Translated from 
the German, with occasional Notes. Post Svo. 7s. 6d, 

“This is a very curious book, exhibiting in a very striking and 
forcible manner the antiquity and worth of our Scriptures in con- 
trast with these pious inventions and perversions of a later age.” 

Inquirer, 








| ‘Memoirs of the House of Commons.’ 


| 





To be published in April, 


. 
The LIFE of AMIR DOST yo, 


HAMMED KHAN, of Caboul. By MOHUN LAp. 
8vo. with Portraits of 
Amir Dost Mohammed Khan, 
Captain John Conolly, 
Captain Colin Mackenzie, 
Quazi Mahomed Hussan Khan, 
His late Majesty Shah Shujah Mulk, 
The late Sir Wm. Hay Macnaghten, Bart 
Sir Henry Pottinger, G.C.B. 
Sir Claude Wade, Kt. C.B. 
The Earl of Auckland, G.C.B. 
The late Maharajah Runjeet Singh, 
The late Maharajah Sher Singh, 
Sir John M‘Neil, Bart. G.C.B. 
The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
Sardar Mohammed Akber Khan, 
Mirja Abdul Sameh Khan, 
The late Sir Alexander Burnes, Kt. C.B. 
Major M’Gregor, G.B. 
&e. &e. 


2. 


ah 1 WrTtTDLr 
HISTORICAL PICTURES of th 
MIDDLE AGES, in Black and White, made on the spot, from 
Records in the Archives of Switzerland. By a WANDERING 
RTIST. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Contents:—The Nun’s War—The War of Two Abbots—T 
Passage of the Great St. Bernard— Bertha, Queen of Traugjuray 





| Burgundy. 


3. 
A YEAR and a DAY in the EAST. 


or, WANDERINGS over LAND and SEA. By Mrs EL? 
MONTAUBAN. Post svo. 


4. 
LANETON PARSONAGE: a Tuk 


for Children, introducing Explanations ofa Portion of the Chureh 
Catechism. By the Author of ‘Amy Herbert,’ and * Gertrude 
Cap. 5vo. 


5. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE of WESLEY. 


A New Edition. Edited by the Author's Son, the Rev. CUTH 
BERT C. SOUTHEY. 8yo. 


6. 
The LIVES of TWELVE EMINENT 
JUDGES of the PRESENT CENTURY. By W. CHARLES 


TOWNSEND, Esq. A.M. Recorder of Macclesfield; Author of 
2 vols, 8vo. 


?. 
The CHURCH of the FUTURE; «, 


an Inquiry into its Prospects, Constitution, and Import, with espe 
cial reference to the Church of Prussia. To which is appended, 


| Correspondence with the Right Hon. William Gladstone. By the 


CHEVALIER C.C. J. BUNSEN. Translated, under the Supt 
intendence of the Chevalier Bunsen, by the Rev. LEOPOLD J 
BERNAYS, Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. Post 8ve. 


8. 
HORA APOSTOLIC A; or, a Digestel 


Narrative of the Acts, Lives, and Writings of the Apostles. By 
the Rev. WILLIAM SHEPHERD, B.D. Rector of Margrt 
ding, Essex, and Rural Dean. Feap. 8vo. 


9. 
EPITOME EVANGELICA ; consis 


A " 
ing of a series of connected Extracts from the plainest rate 
the Four Greek Gospels, recording the principal Events an e “ 
of Christ, interspersed with the leading Moral i recepts, } _ 
and Parables of Our Lord, contained in_the Gospels. Me 
accompanied by a few brief Grammatical Notes, removing | oe 
ties of Construction, and followed by a Clavis, comprising vo “ 
Words contained in the Text, with the leading! ignifications Orr. 
therein ; and an Analysis of such Grammatical Forms os el 
any difficulty. to assist the Young Student in Parsing, 4 a 
to the use of the Lower Classes in Schools, and intended tow . 
pany the * Lexilogus Scholasticus,” and to precede, i 
‘Author's ‘School and College Greek Testament.’ By the Rev. 
BLOOMFIELD, D.D. F.S.A. 


ismo. 
10. 
A PRACTICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL TREAT 
THE PRINCIPAL iL 
DISEASES of INFANTS and CHIll- 


a 
DREN. By JAMES M. COLEY, M.D. Member of the Ba 
College of Physicians, &c. 


ISE ON 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 4, 1846. 
J SEIT RE 


REVIEWS 


Miscellaneous Works of the Right Ho- 
; James Mackintosh. 3 vols. 


The 


nourable Sir 


Longman & Co. 
Tue disproportion between the fame of a writer 


when living and at a period more or less subse- 
quent to his decease, is not one of the least 
curious, or the least instructive phenomena in 
jiterary history. On the one hand, we perceive 
men of unrivalled genius and of extensive 
learning scarcely noticed by their contempo- 
aries: on the other, the almost entire absence 
of both does not prevent other aspirants for 
public honours from attaining unbounded 
success. That the race is not to the swift 
nor the battle to the strong, is a truth ex- 
plicable on principles more satisfactory than 
those of destiny or chance, to which, in past 
and in present times, they have been often 
assigned. The few who look more narrowly at 
the course of things, and who know that every 
effect must have an adequate cause, have little 
dificulty in solving such problems, without 
adopting any supernatural hypothesis. 2 They 
well know that if a writer occupies a social posi- 
tion more than usually respectable; if he suc- 
ceeds to hereditary attachments; if he binds 
himself to a political party or to a literary 
coterie, he may, without much genius or many 
solid acquirements, command a great share of 
public attention. He is sure to do so when, in 
addition to such adventitious helps, he has 
tact enough to select subjects which, for the 
moment, happen to be popular. The public 
enthusiasm may, and soon will, expire; but 
his past success is matter of record, and 
becomes a step to higher honours. On the 
other hand, superior merit, whether it rests on 
genius or learning, is, perhaps, too apt to over- 
look the path to advancement. Even where the 
subject is worthy of its attention, it has a dis- 
like to hasty and imperfect productions. Per- 
ceiving defects and errors where the world in 
general can see nothing but reason for applause, 
the true scholar feels the necessity of great re- 
seatch, of careful and long-continued reflection, 
before a book is fit to encounter the judgment of 
the select few. It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that if, at the commencement of his task, his 
subject happened to possess any considerable 
portion of current interest, that interest would 
evaporate long before the publication. The eva- 
nescent feelings of mankind will not wait for 
the slow march of genius, matured and disci- 
plined by the lessons of experience. 

_ The most ardent admirers of Sir James Mack- 
intosh will not now, we believe, deny that his 
reputation far exceeded his merits, respectable 
a those merits unquestionably were. Where 
are the bases of a fame once so elevated and so 
extended as to be nearly European? As to his 
most elaborate production, his imperfect His- 
tory of England, it is no history at all, but a 
eres of ingenious disputations on subjects con- 
nected with his political tendencies. He was 
scarcely less deficient than Hume in the first 
requisite of a historian, — patient research, 
vithout which all other qualifications are com- 
paratively valueless. His work, so far as it 
goes, isa history, not of England, but of his 
own opinions ; in many parts it is brilliant, but 
Mmoreit is visionary. The rest of his works (of 


those, at least, considered by the editor him- 


elf worth our notice) are contained in the three 
volumes before us. Of these (the number of 
Which is considerable) all but three are occa- 
sonal, The ‘Dissertation on the Progress of 
Ethical Philosophy,’ ‘The Life of Sir Thomas 





More,’ and ‘ Review of the Causes of the Revo- 
lution of 1688,’—the largest of these miscel- 
laneous productions, since it extends to half a 
volume,—are the three to which we allude. The 
rest were not merely occasional, but, with two 
or three exceptions, political, which appeared 
under the form of speeches in Parliament, con- 
tributions to periodicals (especially the Edin- 
burgh Review), and discourses at public meet- 
ings. Of these ample volumes it may be truly 
said that nearly two-thirds of the letter-press 
relate to subjects about which scarcely a reader 
will feel the slightest interest. These, we think, 
might have been wisely omitted, especially as 
they have been published before. They can do 
the author’s memory no credit; and were he 
now alive, he would surely never allow them to 
appear—and among these we may include his 
‘Defence of the French Revolution.’ If we 
add, that not one of the pieces in this collection 
is complete as a composition, and that a great 
portion of them are merely fragmentary, we 
shall have sufficiently characterized this publi- 
cation. 

Of the three pieces which we have men- 
tioned as owing their existence to a deliberate 
and not accidental choice, that on ‘ The Progress 
of Ethical Philosophy’ is the most elaborate. 
It is that, too, on which his reputation must 
ultimately rest. It certainly abounds with just 
sentiments and with acute reflections, written 
in a calm, dispassionate tone, and in language 
of equal appropriateness and elegance. Yet in 
none of its partsis it exempt from imperfection. 
With the leading systems of philosophy, which 
have occupied the schools from Aristotle to our 
own times, he was little acquainted. With the 
exception of half-a-dozen Scotch, as many 
English, and two or three continental moral 
philosophers (chiefly of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries), he knows little of the 
great minds which have so zealously laboured 
to enlarge the bounds alike of our intellect, 
and of our social duties. And even of the 
writers whose principles he professes to ana- 
lyze, it is evident that many were unknown 
to him except through the medium of other 
writers, whose statements concerning them he 
adopted, without taking the trouble to examine 
for himself. 
and sometimes erroneous. In the historian of 
philosophy, as in that of national events, this 
want of research is fatal to the great purpose 
which he should have in view,—the information 
of mankind. By his own acknowledgment Sir 
James was an lien man; and there can be 
no doubt that he carried his repugnance to lite- 
rary labour so far as seldom to open a book if 
he could avoid it,—as never to leave the old 
and well beaten path of literature for any advan- 
tage which its untrodden wilds might afford him. 
Thus, for want of materials, he devotes no more 
than sixteen pages to the ‘ Retrospect of Ancient 
Ethics,’ though he must have known that the 
germs, at least, of modern systems, are to be 
found in the Greek and Alexandrian schools. 
Unfortunately, too, what little he does say is 
meagre and unsatisfactory. Of the Middle 
Age, or, as he calls it, the scholastic period, 
we might well anticipate a better account from 
such an opening as the following :— 

* An interval of a thousand years elapsed between 
the close of ancient and the rise of modern philo- 
sophy,—the most unexplored, yet not the least in- 
structive portion of the history of European opinion. 
In that period the sources of the institutions, the 
manners, and the characteristic distinctions of mo- 
dern nations, have been traced by a series of phi- 
losophical inquirers from Montesquieu to Hallam ; 
and there also, it may be added, more than among 
the Ancients, are the well-springs of our speculative 
doctrines and controversies, Far from being inactive, 


Hence he is generally superficial, | 


the human mind, during that period of exaggerated 
darkness, produced discoveries in Science, inventions 
in Arts, and contrivances in Government, some of 
which, perhaps, were rather favoured than hindered 
by the disorders of society, and by the twilight in 
which men and things were seen. Had Boethius, 
the last of the ancients, foreseen, that, within four 
centuries of his death, in the province of Britain, 
then a prey to all the horrors of barbaric invasion, a 
chief of one of the fiercest tribes of barbarians should 
translate into the jargon of his freebooters the work 
on The Consolations of Philosophy, of which the 
composition had soothed the cruel imprisonment of 
the philosophic Roman himself, he must, even amidst 
his sufferings, have derived some gratification from 
such an assurance of the recovery of mankind from 
ferocity and ignorance.” 

And equally so from such passages as this :— 

“Though the Middle Age be chiefly memorable 
as that in which the foundations of a new order of 
society were laid, uniting the stability of the Oriental 
system, without its inflexibility, to the activity of the 
Hellenic civilization, without its disorder and incon- 
stancy ; yet it is not unworthy af notice by us here, 
on account of the subterranean current which flows 
through it, from the speculations of ancient to those 
of modern times, That dark stream must be unco- 
vered before the history of the European Under- 
standing can be thoroughly comprehended. It was 
lawful for the emancipators of Reason in their first 
struggles to carry on mortal war against the School- 
men. The necessity has long ceased; they are no 
longer dangerous; and it is now felt by philosophers 
that it is time to explore and estimate that vast por- 
tion of the history of Philosophy from which we have 
scornfully turned our eyes,” 

Yet about the same quantity of letter-press 
(viz., some sixteen pages) is thought sufficient 
for a period which has never yet been explored, 
which contains within its vast bosom speculations 
that can boast of more originality than any sub- 
sequent period! Such names as Hincmar, and 
Gottschalk, and Rabanus Maurus, and Ratram 
of Corbey, and Paschasius Radbertus, and 
Joannes Erigena, to say nothing of Berenger, 
of St. Anselm, Lanfranc, St. Bernard, Abe- 
lard, and the great schoolmen of Paris and 
Italy during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
would, if consulted, be found to contain more 
ingenious speculation (if not in regard to ethics, 
certainly to metaphysics) than almost any reader 
suspects, The Middle-Age philosophy is not 
confined to such men as Thomas Aquinas, 
| Albertus Magnus, Duns Scotus, or Alexander 
| Hales, subtle as were their intellects and 
| sharply as they were disciplined in the dispu- 
| tations of the times: it existed ages before, as 
| every reader may perceive by looking into Isi- 
| dore of Seville, Elipando of Toledo, Felix of 
' Urgel, Anastasius, and down through the school- 
| men of the ninth and tenth centuries to the great 
| luminaries we have just mentioned. Of the ex- 

istence of many, perhaps the most of them, the 
Scottish philosopher had probably never dream- 
|ed; and even as to the writers whom he names 
|in his brief ‘ Retrospect,’ it is clear that he 
could have no real acquaintance with them. 
Thus, in reference to Augustine of Hippo :— 

“The Augustinian doctrines of Original Sin, Pre- 
destination, and Grace, little known to the earlier 
| Christian writers, who appear, indeed, to have adopted 
opposite and milder opinions, were espoused by Au- 
gustin himself, in his old age ; when, by a violent 
swing from his youthful Manicheism, which divided 

the sovereignty of the world between two adverse 
| beings, he did not shrink, in his pious solicitude for 
| tracing the power of God in all events, from pre- 
senting the most mysterious partsof the moral govern- 
| ment of the Universe, in their darkest colours and 
their sternest shape, as articles of faith, the objects 
of the habitual meditation and practical assent of 
|mankind. The principles of his rigorous system, 
| though not with all their legitimate consequences, 
were taught in the schools ; respectfully promulgated 
| rather than much inculcated by the Western Church 
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for in the East these opinions seem to have been 
unknown) ; scarcely, perhaps, distinctly assented to 
by the majority of the clergy; and seldom heard of 
by laymen, till the systematic genius and fervid elo- 
quence of Calvin rendered them a popular creed in 
the most devout and moral portion of the Christian 
world. Anselm, the Piedmontese Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was the earliest reviver of the Augus- 
tinian opinions.” 

It would be difficult to find in any book a 
greater number of errors than are here collected. 
But, notwithstanding these and many other 
blemishes, this ‘ Dissertation’ is worth perusal 
by even the most enlightened readers, and pe- 
culiarly so by those who have not the leisure 
or the preparatory qualifications necessary for 
entering on a course of historical philosophy. 
With nearly a dozen of the writers whose prin- 
ciples he expounds, he is quite familiar; and he 
pourtrays them with a careful, sometimes with 
a masterly hand. If his was not a mind formed 
to extend the bounds of our metaphysical know- 
ledge, he was able, when he pleased, to render 
himself master of the knowledge already accu- 
mulated, and of communicating it clearly to 
others. His character of the writers whom he 
introduces to the reader is sometimes happily 
drawn. Thus, in regard to the style of Hobbes: 

“A permanent foundation of his fame remains in 
his admirable style, which seems to be the very per- 
fection of didactic language. Short, clear, precise, 
pithy, his language never has more than one mean- 
ing, which it never requires a second thought to find. 
By the help of his exact method, it takes so firm a 
hold on the mind, that it will not allow attention 
to slacken. His little tract on Human Nature has 
scarcely an ambiguous or a needless word. He has 
so great a power of always choosing the most signifi- 
cant term, that he never is reduced to the poor ex- 
pedient of using many in its stead. He had so tho- 
roughly studied the genius of the language, and knew 
so well how to steer between pedantry and vulgarity, 
that two centuries have not superannuated probably 
more than a dozen of his words. His expressions 
are so luminous, that he is clear without the help of 
illustration, Perhaps no writer of any age or nation 
on subjects so abstruse has manifested an equal power 
of engraving his thoughts on the mind of his readers. 
He seems never to have taken a word for ornament 
or pleasure ; and he deals with eloquence and poetry 
as the natural philosopher who explains the mechan- 
ism of children’s toys or deigns to contrive them. 
Yet his style so stimulates attention that it never 
tires; and, to those who are acquainted with the sub- 
ject, appears to have as much spirit as can be safely 
blended with Reason. He compresses his thoughts 
so unaffectedly, and yet so tersely, as to produce 
occasionally maxims which excite the same agreeable 
surprise with wit, and have become a sort of philo- 
sophical proverbs; the success of which he partly 
owed to the suitableness of such forms of expression 
to his dictatorial nature.” 

With the philosophy, however, of Hobbes, 
Sir James is almost unacquainted—a proof that 
he had looked slightly into the writings of the 
Malmesbury sage, or had trusted for his esti- 
mate of them to the reports of others. His 
ignorance in this respect is manifest from such 
passages as the following:—‘ The formidable 
alliance of religion with liberty haunted his 
mind, and urged him to the bold attempt of 
rooting out both these mighty principles.” The 
vulgar notion of Hobbes’s infidelity has been 


too lately exposed in the Atheneum to render | 


a further refutation necessary. 


As a philosopher, Lord Shaftesbury is ele- | 


vated to a higher rank in this work than has 
been usually assigned him, and we are glad of 
it; for of late he has been unjustly neglected. 
The man who laboured to destroy the very 
foundation of the selfish system in morals, and 
to show that, by the very constitution of our 
nature, we take more delight in benevolent than 
in the opposite affections, has deserved well of 
humanity :— 


| * His demonstration of the utility of Virtue to the | diction which clothed the unfruitful 


individual, far surpasses all other attempts of the 
same nature ; being founded, not on a calculation of 
outward advantages or inconveniences, alike uncer- 
tain, precarious, and degrading, but on the unshaken 
foundation of the delight which is of the very essence 
of social affection and virtuous sentiment; on the 
dreadful agony inflicted by all malevolent passions 
upon every soul that harbours the hellish inmates; 
on the all-important truth that to love is to be happy, 
and to hate is to be miserable,—that affection is its 
own reward, and ill-will its own punishment ; or, as 
it has been more simply and more affectingly, as well 
as with more sacred authority, taught, that ‘to give 
is more blessed than to receive,’ and that to love 
one another is the sum of all human virtue. The 
relation of Religion to Morality, as far as it can be 
discovered by human reason, was never more justly 
or more beautifully stated. If he represents the 
mere hope of reward and dread of punishment as 
selfish, and therefore inferior motives to virtue and 
piety, he distinctly owns their efficacy in reclaiming 
from vice, in rousing from lethargy, and in guarding 
a feeble penitence ; in all which he coincides with 
illustrious and zealous Christian writers. ‘ If by the 
hope of reward be understood the love and desire of 
virtuous enjoyment, or of the very practice and exer- 
cise of virtue in another life; an expectation or hope 
of this kind is so far from being derogatory from 
virtue, that it is an evidence of our loving it the 
more sincerely, and for its own sake.” 

We know not why Fenelon and Bossuet are 
made to appear in the present treatise: certainly 
neither of them had any claim to the title of 
ethical philosopher. Malebranche is rightly 
here; but, great as he was, Sir James evidently 
took no trouble to understand him. Not so in 
regard to Butler, whom he justly characterizes : 

“ His great work on the Analogy of Religion to 
the Course of Nature, though only a commentary on 
the singularly original and pregnant passage of Ori- 
gen, which is so honestly prefixed to it as a motto, 
is, notwithstanding, the most original and profound 
work extant in any language on the philosophy of 
religion. It is entirely beyond our present scope. 
His ethical discussions are contained in those deep 
and sometimes dark dissertations which he preached 
at the Chapel of the Rolls, and afterwards published 
under the name of ‘ Sermons,’ while he was yet fresh 
from the schools, and full of that courage with which 
youth often delights to exercise its strength in abstract 
reasoning, and to push its faculties into the recesses 
of abstruse speculation. But his youth was that of 
a sober and mature mind, early taught by Nature to 
discern the boundaries of Knowledge, and to abstain 
from fruitless efforts to reach inaccessible ground. 
In these ‘Sermons’ he has taught truths more 
capable of being exactly distinguished from the doc- 
trines of his predecessors, more satisfactorily esta- 
blished, more comprehensively applied to particu- 
lars, more rationally connected with each other, and 
therefore more worthy of the name of * discovery,’ 
than any with which we are acquainted ;—if we 
ought not, with some hesitation, to except the first 
steps of the Grecian philosophers towards a theory 
of Morals. It is a peculiar hardship, that the ex- 
treme ambiguity of language, an obstacle which it is 
one of the chief merits of an ethical philosopher to 
vanquish, is one of the circumstances which prevent 
men from seeing the justice of applying to him so 
ambitious a term as ‘ discoverer.’” 

Again :— 
| “There are few circumstances more remarkable 

than the small number of Butler’s followers in Ethics; 
and it is perhaps still more observable, that his opin- 
ions were not so much rejected as overlooked. It 
isan instance of the importance of style. No thinker 
so great was ever so bad a writer. Indeed, the in- 
genious apologies which have been lately attempted 
for this defect amount to no more than that his power 
of thought was too much for his skill in language. 
How general must the reception have been of truths 
so certain and momentous as those contained in 
Butler’s discourses,—with how much more clearness 
must they have appeared to his own great under- 
standing, if he had possessed the strength and dis- 
tinctness with which Hobbes enforces odious false- 
| hood, or the unspeakable charm of that transparent 











Berkeley !” Paradoxes « 


The sketch of Hutcheson, who, like But 
held, “that disinterested affections, and = 
tinct moral faculty, are essential parts of iene 
nature,”’ is also a happy one :— . 

“ He states as strongly as Butler, that ‘thean 
cause which determines us to pursue happines i 
ourselves, determines us both to esteem and eg 
lence on their proper occasions—even the very fram 
of our nature.’ It is in vain, as he justly p dian 
for the patrons of a refined selfishness to pretend that 
we pursue the happiness of others for the sake of the 
pleasure which we derive from it; since it jg appa. 
rent that there could be nosuch pleasure if there hag 
been no previous affection. ‘Had we no affection 
distinct from self-love, nothing could raise a desire af 
the happiness of others, but when viewed asa meq 
of our own.’” 


The sketch of Hume is still better, though 
not exempt from national partiality. It ism 
markable that Hume and Shaftesbury are the 
stoutest advocates for the innate benevolence of 
the human feelings :— 

“ The Inquiry atfords, perhaps, the best specimen 
of his style. In substance its chief merit is the proof 
from an abundant enumeration of particulars, that 
all the qualities and actions of the mind which are 
generally approved by mankind agree in the circum. 
stance of being useful to society. In the prof 
(scarcely necessary), that benevolent affections and 
actions have that tendency, he asserts the real exis. 
ence of these affections with unusual warmth; and 
he well abridges some of the most forcible arguments 
of Butler, whom it is remarkable that he does no 
mention.” 


The accounts of Paley and of Jeremy Ben 
tham, especially the latter, contain some fine 
reflections, which deserve consideration. On 
the influence of actions in the formation of 
habits, and the inseparable connexion between 
those habits and our individual happiness or 
misery, the following passage (aimed chiefly at 
the Bentham school) is admirable :— 

“Those who have most earnestly inculcated the 
doctrine of Utility have given another notable er 
ample of the very vulgar prejudice which treats the 
unseen as insignificant. ‘Tucker is the only one o 
them who occasionally considers that most import- 
ant effect of human conduct which consists in it 
action on the frame of the mind, by fitting its facul- 
ties and sensibilities for their appointed purpose, 4 
razor, or a penknife, would well enough cut cloth a 
meat ; but if they were often so used, they would le 
entirely spoiled. The same sort of observation i 
much more strongly applicable to habitual dispos- 
tions, which, if they be spoiled, we have no certait 
means of replacing or mending. Whatever act 
therefore, discomposes the moral machinery of Mind, 
is more injurious to the welfare of the agent tha 
most disasters from without can be ; for the Jatter 
are commonly limited and temporary: the evil 
the former spreads through the whole of life. Health 
of mind, as well as of body, is not only productive 
itself of a greater sum of enjoyment than arises from 
other sources, but is the only condition of our frame 
in which we are capable of receiving pleasure from 
without. Hence it appears how incredibly absurd i 
is to prefer, on grounds of calculation, a preset! 
interest to the preservation of those mental habits 
on which our well-being depends. When they at 
most moral, they may often prevent us from obiait 
ing advantages ; but it would be as absurd to dest 
to lower them for that reason, as it would he to 
weaken the body, lest its strength should render it 
more liable to contagious disorders of rare occur 
rence. It is, on the other hand, impossible to com 
bine the benefit of the general habit with the advat- 
tages of occasional deviation ; for every such dens 
tion either produces remorse, or weakens the habit, 
and prepares the way for its gradual destruction. 
He who obtains a fortune by the undetected forge 
of a will, may indeed be honest in his other acts; 
but if he had such a scorn of fraud before as he mus 
himself allow to be generally useful, he must § . 
a severe punishment from contrition ; and he wil 
haunted with the fears of one who has lost his om 
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But we cannot pursue these speculations: our 
limits will hardly leave us room even to charac- 
terize the two other productions, to which we 
alluded at the opening of this notice. 

The ‘ Life of Sir Thomas More is what we 
may term a respectable composition. Af little 
d for acuteness, it is pleasing, per- 
yaded by good taste and good feeling, and just 
in many of its reflections. It is, however, infe- 
rior to the recent sketch of Lord Campbell (in 
The Lives of the Chancellors’) in such details 
gs are necessary to afford us a clearer insight 
into the character of the illustrious subject. 
This inferiority is owing to the constitutional 
infirmity of the biographer, who had no wish to 
rummage amongst dusty state-papers. — If this 
sreat defect be conspicuous in the life of an 
individual, it is more so in the ‘Review of the 
Causes of the Revolution of 1688,’ which in 
reality is merely a fragment. It contains, how- 
ever, many graphic descriptions, many fine 
touches of character, and not a few just reflec- 
tions. ; 

On the whole, it may be, and indeed it has 
been, said of this writer, that his fame rested, 
not so much upon what he has done, as of what 
he was believed capable of doing. This, how- 
ever, is a fallacious standard for the estimate of 
merit. For an elaborate general estimate of the 
man, see Atheneum, for 1835, Nos. 404 and 
405. 


distinguishe 





Algeria and Tunis, in 1845. By Captain J. 
, Clark Kennedy. 2 vols, Colburn. 
Seasonable and pleasant volumes. A popular 
English work on the subject was wanted; for 
the official work lately published by the French 
Government [ ante, pp- 165, 195] has not cir- 
culated very widely in England; and owing, 
we must say, to the tone in which our neigh- 
hours are accustomed to popularize momentous 
questions and grave exploits—most melodra- 
matic when they ought to be gravest—Algeria 
has remained, with the generality of readers, a 
sort of dream-land of romance. It is not merely 
our insular self-occupation, so sarcastically 
thrown in our teeth, which has left us compara- 
tively unmoved while hearing of the frightful 
waste of human life in a struggle, the end of 
vhich is not yet begun; but the universal 
fanfaronnade of the French journalists and of 
the French people,—the strange mixture of 
aecdotes of “ fire, famine, and slaughter,”’ 
with the Parisian rage for Arab fashions, the 
realities being all the while beyond our ken. 
Then Abd-el-Kader, with his vanishings and his 
t-appearances—his energy and his mysterious 
power, is more like the Maugrabin of some 
oriental tale of magic, than a flesh-and-blood 
adversary, whom disciplined troops go forth 
ftom the Place du Carousel to do battle with. 
All these facts, and the consequent impression 
taken into account, we are glad that Viscount 
Feilding and Captain Kennedy undertook their 
journey to Algeria and Tunis a twelvemonth 
¢g0, and that the latter has been so prompt in 
laying the record of their ramble before the 
public, 
[twas on the 8th of March that the ‘ Phé- 
ucien’ delivered our tourists at Algiers, to the 
‘ccommodations of the “ Hotel de la Regence,” 
n the very day of the disastrous explosion of 
the magazine. Algiers, the Captain reminds 
', will disappoint those who look for what 
tithen calls “the splendour and havoc of the 
by its increasing resemblance toa provin- 





cial French town, “ with arcades and shops 
fitted with the latest Parisian fashions.’’ The 
Kasbah, however, or fortress in the upper town, 
where, of old, the Dey was but meanly lodged, 
bears traces of past dynasties. It can still show 
its desolate harem, its fountain with twisted 
columns and inscriptions from the Koran, its 
empty treasury, rifled of an amount of riches 
exaggerated into something fabulous. Our 
British Consul, too, Mr. St. John, occupies one 
of “the finest remaining specimens of Moorish 
domestic architecture in Algiers,” during the 
winter and spring months, having merely intro- 
duced there the Englishman’s delight and the 
German’s horror, chimney fires, and turned out 
divans and cushions for Christian chairs and 
tables. The flat roof is left, with which an 
English Consul may be trusted; such a trust not 
being an unimportant one. If the following 
paragraph be correct, it contains a character- 
istic trait of the conquerors as well as of the 
natives .— 

“From the second floor a staircase in marble and 
porcelain leads up to the terraced roof, a delightful 
lounge in the cool of the evening, after the exhaust- 
ing heats of a summer’s day. Upon these terraces it 
was the custom for the women to appear shortly 
before sunset to enjoy the evening breezes, without 
veils, and frequently but slightly clad; the men bya 
sort of tacit agreement, not joining them till after 
dusk, on account of each house-top being overlooked 
by, and also over-looking the neighbouring premises. 
The infraction of this rule by the French officers on 
the first occupation of the city, nearly led, in some 
instances, to very serious results, the feeling of 
exasperation being much greater at seeing a man 
peaceably promenading on his own roof armed with 
a telescope, than that produced by the actual pre- 
sense of an invading army within their walls.” 

The Arabs principally to be met with in 
Algiers are, naturally enough, anything but 
such genuine specimens as travellers love. As 
noticeable, and far more ridiculous, are the 
badauds and muscadins of “ fair France,’’ when 
bent upon orientalizing themselves. Dear Sir 
William—“ Vich Jan Alderman”—when High- 
land down to his very calves, “all but the 
spoon” (see Lockhart’s Life of Scott), did not 
cut a more whimsical figure in Holyrood, than 
a wealthy shopkeeper from the Chaussée d’An- 
tin had done in Algiers but a short time before 
the arrival of our journalists :— 

“ His first care was to procure a complete Arab dress, 
in which he sallied forth the morning after his arrival. 
He came in search of adventures, and he was soon 
gratified; stalking along he accidentally hustled a 
couple of French soldiers, he was sworn at, thrashed, 
and rolled in the mud, as a *‘ S— cochon d’Arabe, 
lost his purse from having no pockets in his new gar- 
ments, and was nearly kicked down stairs by the 
garcon of his hotel, for venturing to enter his own 
room, 
out the following day, armed to the teeth, to ride to 































Bleedah, when, half way there, he was seized as a | 


suspicious character, by two Arab gendarmes, for 
being armed without having a permit, and pretending 
not to understand Arabic, was disarmed and dis- 
mounted, his hands tied behind his back, and 
fastened to his captor’s stirrup he spent the night 
on the ground in a wretched hut, with a handful of 
cuscusoo for supper, and next morning was dragged 
into Algiers in broad daylight, half dead with fear 
and fatigue; on being carried before the police he 
was instantly liberated, and taking advantage of the 
first packet, returned to France.” 

The first move taken from Algiers was in a 
diligence for Bleedah; where Captain Kennedy 
hoped to procure horses for their further jour- 
ney. The road is picturesque, but all its sur- 
roundings, and many of its passengers, wore the 
same disconcerting European aspect :— 

* Comfortable farm-houses, with stables and offices, 
have been erected, gardens and fields enclosed, and 
roads made, connecting the farms with the highway ; 
European ploughs, and implements are seen in the 


Undismayed by these misadventures, he set | ‘ v ‘ 
the perpendicular sides of the mountains worn by 


fields, with carts and waggons, made after the national 
pattern of the French, German or Spanish proprietor. 
Herds of cattle, and numerous flocks of sheep grazing 
on the hill-sides, are pleasing evidences of present 
prosperity.” 

It is consolatory to find the Spaniard spoken 
of as an industrious colonist. Captain Ken- 
nedy feil in, too, with Maltese pedlars and 
Rhinelanders (he says), but such Rhineland- 
ers, we must add, in qualification, as we are not 
familiar with; since “ well-kept gardens and 
neat inclosures” do not assuredly belong to those 
bordering the noble river, howsoever typical 
they be of the proprietor on the Main. We 
have, next, something of fresher novelty :— 

“It was now near noon, the sun was bright, and 
being closely packed in the diligence, we were not 
sorry when on arriving at Bouffarick, a large military 
station four leagues from Bleedah, we deposited 
several of our passengers, amongst whom was a sol- 
dier belonging to the Zouaves, two companies of 
which regiment were quartered here. The Zouaves 
were intended by Marshal Clausel, who raised the 
corps in 1830, to act the same part in Africa that 
our Sepoys play in Asia, and were accordingly at 
first composed entirely of natives, taking their name 
from a warlike tribe in the vicinity of Constantine, 
In a short time, however, the enlistment of French- 
men into the force was encouraged, and at the present 
time there are but few natives, and their numbers 
are reducing every year. The uniform is most 
picturesque,—very large wide trowsers of red cloth 
fastened at the knee, strong leather leggings, laced 
at the side from the knee to the ancle, shoes, and 
white gaiters; the jacket is of blue cloth, edged with 
red, and an arabesque pattern of the same colour on 
either breast ; the waistcoat is of the same material, 
and having no opening in the front, is either slipped 
on over the head or buttoned at the side; both jacket 
and waistcoat are cut low, without collars, leaving 
the neck bare; a blue sash is wound several times 
round the waist, and the head-dress isa crimson cap, 
with blue tassel, and a long handkerchief twisted 
round converts it into a turban.” 

Bleedah, when reached, is, like Algiers, be- 
ginning to assume a Frenchified appearance ; 
the native population is frightfully wasted by 
the warfare, having shrunk, Captain Kennedy 
tells us, to a tenth of its old amount. Let us 
hope that he deals in round numbers! The 
looked-for horses proved anything rather than 
such steeds as figure well in sketch or tale— 
wretched, rat-like creatures, miserably accou- 
tred. The tourists, however, started, under 
conduct of a jolly guide. The scenery of the 
land improved as they rode on :— 

“With the aid of gunpowder, a rough track has 
been made close to the river [Cheeffa], at present just 
wide enough to form a horse road, but which, when 
completed, will be a monument of engineering skill 
that will bear comparison with the Alpine roads or 
Europe. If the country continues quiet, it will be 
finished in about two years, On either hand rise 


the action of the water into a thousand fantastic 
shapes,—huge masses of rock fringed with the luxu- 
riant vegetation that springs from every fissure. 
Each spot, each little ravine that retains sufficient 
earth, is green with the wild laurel, the juniper, the 
dwarf oak, and the olive, with here and there some 
tree of a larger growth that has withstood the storm, 
firmly planted in its more sheltered nook. The 
oleander flourishes on each little gravelly bed by 
the side of the river, and a variety of shrubs and 
flowering plants, with a profusion of lavender in full 
bloom, grow on every vacant spot. At our feet 
the river, slightly swollen and discoloured by the 
melting snow, rushed as it were, painfully through 
its contracted bed, foaming around the misshapen 
masses that, detached from the rocks above, impede 
but cannot check its course. Nor do the highest 
summits of the Atlas omit to send their tribute to 
add to the beauty of the scenery. Countless streams 
pour down their sides, and reaching the edge of the 
valley, fall in cascades from rock to rock till they 
join the river. At one point of view, where the 





rocks are steepest and the vegetation most beautiful, 
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five are visible at‘once. The finest, falls from a 
precipice of 300 feet, leaping from ledge to ledge, 
here and there for a moment concealed among the 
underwood, appearing and re-appearing broken into 
a hundred streamlets that trickle over the mossy 
surface of the rocks, like threads of silver, until 
again united by some broader ledge, they together 
seek thestream beneath. At noon a halt of an hour 
was made, to feed our horses and ourselves; the 
morning, which had been dull and threatening rain, 
had given place to a fine afternoon, bright though 
cold ; another half hour’s ride carried us out of 
the valley of the Cheeffa, we having forded the river 
thirteen times since crossing it in the morning. The 
real ascent of the lesser Atlas now commenced; the 
road, which had hitherto followed the course of the 
running water, now became a winding path cut in 
the face of the mountain through brushwood and 
dwarfed trees rarely exceeding ten feet in height. 
At the southern entrance of the valley we passed a 
solitary farmhouse, and near it, several limestone 
quarries that had been opened by the French; the 
lime seemed of an excellent quality. The strata on 
the banks of the river had consisted almost entirely 
of clay slate, and as we ascended, was replaced by 
a coarse-grained sandstone containing a quantity of 
fossil shells, After surmounting the first ascent, we 
crossed an extensive plateau covered with cattle and 
goats, grazing under the charge of a couple of Arab 
boys; several uninclosed patches of cultivated ground 
were also seen at intervals. Another hill, rising be- 
fore us, still remained to be climbed; and although 
not very steep, the road was bad. When once on 
the summit, we were well repaid by the magnificent 
prospect. Taking a retrospective glance over our 
two days’ journey, east and west nothing was to be 
seen, save mountain beyond mountain, as far as the 
eye could reach ; to the southward, looking through 
the gap formed by the Cheeffa, was the broad plain 
of the Meteedjah, bounded by the hills to the west- 
ward of Algiers: and beyond all, the dimly defined 
horizon of the Mediterranean. From hence a short 
descent brought us into Medeah, where we arrived 
at half-past three o’clock, our horses not very tired, 
having carried us the nine leagues much better than 
could have been supposed from their wretched ap- 
pearance at starting.” 

Arrived at Medeah, in spite of its now con- 
taining a comfortable French inn, “ mirrors and 
all,” there could be no longer much mistake as 
to the quarter of the globe. When visiting the 
French officer in command, General Marey, our 
travellers were introduced to a household fa- 
vourite of its kind, as peculiar as Prince Puckler 
Muskau’s Abyssinian :— 

“In a few minutes the door opened and the lion 
entered the room, the man only leading him by a 
tuft of hismane. He was a magnificent animal, two 
years old, and full grown, all but his mane, which 
although only a foot long, made, nevertheless, a 
respectable appearance; he did not seem to care 
about our being strangers, but walking about the 
room like a large dog, permitted us to take liberties 
with him, such as patting him, shaking a paw, and 
making him exhibit his teeth and claws. Heshowed, 
however, a marked predilection in favour of his old 
acquaintances, and laying down before them, turned 
on his back to bescratched. After a scratch or two, 
he began to yawn, and was fairly settling himself 
for a nap, when a cigar was puffed in his face—a 
proceeding he evidently did not approve of.—Rising 
in a hurry, curling up his lips, and wrinkling his nose 
he exposed to view a splendid set of teeth—a sure 
sign that he was not pleased. A hearty sneeze seemed 
to restore him to good temper; and bearing no ma- 
lice, he returned a friendly pat, bestowed upon him 
by Captain Martenot, who had been the aggressor, 
by rubbing his head caressingly against his knees.” 

General Marey was a courteous host to his 
‘former enemies;” it was under guidance of 
his aide-de-camp, Captain Martenot, that they 
were initiated into “ Life among the Bedou- 
eens,” and the ‘“ Wild Sports of the Atlas.’’ 
After finishing their first day’s march towards 
the Little Desert, while the Arabs were arrang- 
ing the tent, the tourists managed to bag sundry 
red-legged partridges, three hares, some rabbits 


anda snipe. We must pass the interior of the 
tent, almost as graphically done with the pen, 
as one of poor Miiller’s interiors of his Greek 
resting-places, for matters of yet deeper interest. 
Cooks, and those interested in purveying, may 
like to know what “the gentlemen” had for 
supper :— 

“The Kaid, taking the two enormous dishes of 
couscousoo from the women who had brought them 
up from the foot of the hill, where they had been 
prepared, placed them himself before us, Couscousoo, 
the national dish of Northern Africa, is prepared as 
follows. Flour is wetted, kneaded into a sort of 
paste, half dried in the sun, and then granulated by 
rubbing between the hands ; placed again in thesun, 
the grains become hard, and, when kept in a dry 
place, remain good for years. When wanted for 
use it is cooked in the following manner. A large 
vessel containing water at the bottom, and the meat 
to be dressed, whatever it may be, is placed on the 
fire; over this, halfway up, is fixed a perforated plate, 
on which the couscousoo is placed, mixed with pepper, 
spices, vegetables, &c., according to taste and means, 
sometimes being quite plain; the pot is then covered, 
and the steam ascending through the holes in the 
division, confined also by the lid, dresses the cous- 
cousoo, which, when sufficiently done, is turned out 
into a flattish wooden bowl, with a central leg a foot 
and a half high. The meat boiled at the bottom is 
torn into pieces and strewn over the top, often with 
a handful of soft sugar; the broth is generally thrown 
away, except a portion, which, mixed with milk, 
sugar, honey, or butter, is poured into the middle 
when the guests have taken their places and are ready 
to begin; cold milk alone is, however, often used for 
this purpose. Asking the Kaid to sit down and eat 
with us, two parties were formed, one round each 
dish, and rudely cut wooden spoons, made somewhat 
after the fashion of a child’s spade, being furnished to 
each person, a series of holes dug to the bottom of 
the dish soon showed, by their breadth and depth, 
that the couscousoo was as good as our appetites.” 

We may as well add here, that at breakfast 
the piéce de resistance was not unlike the 
Queen’s in our “Song of Sixpence,” being a 

preparation of bread and honey (with melted 
utter), called in Arabic Beghir. The next 
station was the fort of Boghar, the point whence 
the tribes of the Little Desert could be the most 
conveniently visited. It is a strong position, 
apparently in a picturesque locality, and with 
the benefit of a healthy dance, On the plain 
beneath, by the bank of the Cheleeff, a fair is 
held in the autumn. To this— 

“ The wandering Bedoueens from the desert bring 
the produce of their herds and flocks, exchanging 
hides, cheese, butter, and wool, together with dates, 
skins of wild beasts, ostrich feathers, &c. received 
from the interior, and the woollen manufactures of 
the Arab women, for corn, honey, oil, and the few 
articles of European merchandize they value, such 
as cutlery and cotton cloths, the sale of arms and 
ammunition, formerly the principal objects of traffic, 
having been prohibited by the French. Horses 
are also sold, and a valuable animal may be 
picked up by chance. This annual fair is of great 
value to the French government, as it enables them 
to collect the tribute which otherwise they could not 
do from the more distant tribes.” 

Captain Kennedy gives us, as‘in duty bound, 
the legend of the Cheleeff, in which the steep- 
ness of its banks is ascribed to the Prophet; 
who, to punish the churlishness of its borderers 
towards the daughter of one Sidi-el-Arhibi, 
when she went thither to draw water, made the 
stream inaccessible for evermore, according to 
the approved principles of judicial vengeance ! 
The stream, however, had other Eastern accom- 
paniments besides this myth, since the Spahis 
who escorted the Englishmen, on leaving it, 
broke out boastfully into a sort of game of 
Djeereed, “ dashing forward at full speed, flou- 
rishing their guns in the air, and shouting 
‘Fantazia!’ ‘ Fantazia!’ ‘as they crossed and 
re-crossed in every direction.” At the mid- 





day halt, too, they were treated to a sudden 


thunder-storm. Their sleeping-place, that eve, 
ing, was the circle of black tents belongin, 
Ben-Aouda, chief of the tribe of Ouled M : 
tar, and Agha of the Little Desert, They bi 
arrived, it appeared, at the very “ nick of time” 
when the tribe were singing, screeching, ani 
discharging fire-arms in honour of the nun) 
, tials 
ofthe Agha’s son. Ben-Aouda, let us obsen 
as might be imagined from his hospitality “4 
party under French escort, can be hardly calle 
pure Arab, being one of the renegade chiefs i 
the pay of France. From certain cunnip 

: ° : . H 
wrinkles on his forehead, and his cat-like Wate). 
fulness, yet apparent indifference, Captain Key. 
nedy predicated that the Agha of the Lit, 
Desert, was not to be counted upon as an gly 
to the usurpers for life and death! He seems 
rich in flocks and herds. “By means of; 
rough calculation,” says our C aptain, “T est. 
mated the number to be about 3,000 head ¢ 
various kinds of stock, the camels which | 
counted amounting to nearly 500, including the 
young. 

The immediate object of the travellers’ visi 
in this direction, was the dahias (or lakes) of 
the Little Desert — 

“ Dates and milk were brought for our breakfa: 
and at seven o'clock we set out at a smart canter 
accompanied by Ben-Aouda’s brother and five » 
six Arabs; the former was mounted on a handsom 
mare, his bridle and saddle beautifully embroidered 
in gold, and ornamented with thin silver plates, en. 
trasted somewhat oddly with a rather dirty white 
bernous, as did also his bare legs and feet with a pair 
of gilt stirrups. Passing several other douars ani 
large herds of camels, &c., a ride of seven miles over 
the plain brought us to the nearest of the lakes, Nearly 
dry in summer, in winter and spring they are of som 
considerable extent, though shallow, and at these se 
sons covered with innumerable flocks of wild fowl ¢ 
every description. We visited four, situated withina 
short distance of each other, the largest abouttwomile 
in length by half a mile in breadth, and the smalles, 
which appeared to be deeper than the others, hardly 
two hundred yards in diameter. At the upper end 
of the largest dahia we found a numerous flock of 
flamingoes, wading in the shallow water, and marc- 
ing gravely about like so many soldiers in a whit 
and red uniform. They were too wary to let us com 
within shot, and the banks of the lake not affording 
the cover of even a stunted bush, we were obliged 
to content ourselves with watching their mancuvm, 
and when, alarmed at our nearer approach, they 
rose screaming into the air, their long necks extended 
in front, and legs stretched out behind, gave then 
the appearance of sticks borne along by enormos 
wings at a rapid rate. As they passed overhead,: 
ball fired into the midst changed the direction 
their flight, and as each bird turned from its course the 
beautiful crimson of its glossy plumage shone more 
brilliantly than before, then after circling twice round, 
each time higher and higher, as if unwilling to lear 
a favorite spot, they darted off in a direct linet 
wards another of the lakes some miles distant. We 
fired a few shots at the water-fowl scattered oe 
the lakes in great number, but they were shy, and 
very little execution was done among them. Onthe 
way back to the douar, several birds of the bustat 
species were fallen in with, and three shot.” 


Returning from this interesting ramble, the 
English gentlemen found no want of diversi, 
since the wedding festivities afore-mentioned 
had not yet come to an end, and their discre 
tion in scrupulously abstaining from pry" 
and peeping, was rewarded by an invitation © 
the ball :— 

“ A curtain drawn across the door of the tent conr 
cealed the bride, who, closely veiled, sat within, su" 
rounded by women. On the outside, between four 
and five hundred people were collected, and a cat 
space was kept in the middle for the dancers by 
men with drawn swords, who vigorously applied, net 
and left, the flat of the blade to all who pressed . 
forward. On one side of the ring squatted the bav® 


consisting’of two men, with instruments like flageole’s 





and a drummer who occasionally accom 
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with his voice. In the centre was a middle- 
po pa dressed in the usual dark blue cotton 
4 , 


ements, but decked withall her ornaments—ear-rings, 
J 


s, and a necklace, to which sundry charms and 
amulets, teeth of wild beasts, verses of the Koran sewn 
“1 little bags, and various other odds and ends, 
0 d rotections from the evil eye, were sus- 
considered as protec > on : 
rended; a large circular brooch of silver or white 
metal (the same in form as those used by the Scotch 
jiohlanders ) con 
-_ — a small looking-glass, set in netal, 
ngled conveniently at the end of a string of suffi- 
length to allow of her admiring her charms in 
detail. Her face was uncovered, and her features 
were harsh and disagreeable, except the e3 es, which 
were large and expressive, with that peculiar, lus- 
trovs appearance, given by the use of mineral paint. 
Her feet were hardly visible from the length of her 
dress, and her finger nails, together with the palms 
of her hands, were stained with henna. As soon as 
ye had taken our stand in the front row, the music, 
which had ceased for a few minutes, struck up, and 
the lady in the midst commenced her performances; 
inclining her head languishingly from side to side, she 
heat time with her feet, raising each foot alternately 
from the ground with a jerking action, as if she had 
been standing on a hot floor, at the same time twist- 
ing about her body, with a slow movement of the 
hands and arms. Several others succeeded her, and 
danced in the same style, with an equal want of grace. 
A powerful inducement to exert themselves was not 
wanting, for one of them more than once received 
some tolerably severe blows, both from a stick and 
the fat of the sword; what the reason was I do net 
know, but suppose that either she was lazy or danced 
tadly. While the dancing was going on the spec- 
tators were not idle; armed with guns, pistols, and 
blunderbusses with enormous bell mouths, an irre- 
gular fire was kept up. Advancing a step or two 
into the circle, so as to show off before the whole 
party, an Arab would present his weapon at a friend 
opposite, throwing himself into a graceful attitude, 
then suddenly dropping the muzzle at the instant of 
pulling the trigger, the charge struck the ground close 
to the feet of the person aimed at. After each report 
the women set up a long continued shrill cry of lu-lu, 
lulu, and the musicians redoubled their efforts. The 
advance of one man is usually the signal for others to 
come forward at the same time, all anxious to surpass 
their friends and neighbours in dexterity and grace. 
Ten or a dozen men being crowded into a small 
space, sometimes not more than six paces wide, brand- 
ishing their arms, and, excited by the mimic combat, 
firing often at random, it is not to be wondered at 
if accidents happen occasionally to the actors or by- 
standers,” 

We know not where we can better stop than 
at this point: which also enables us to close 
our notice of the visit to Ben-Aouda. One word 
more with regard to a subject imperfectly un- 
derstood :— 

“Arab hospitality, of which in England we have 
such exaggerated notions, is not of that romantic kind 
vhich refuses to receive a recompense from those who 
can afford it. The Agha would most certainly not 
have accepted, and probably would have been much 
offended, if we had offered him money as payment for 
the expense of entertaining our party, but he would 
have been equally disappointed if we had taken our 
departure without (as we were informed was the 
Poper etiquette) giving a present to a servant, who, 
when the guests are gone, hands it over to his 
master,”’ 

So that the custom of “ vails,” after all, ori- 
ginally came (what did not come?) from the 
East ! We shall, of course, return to these 
amusing volumes. 


Lives of English Poets, from Johnson to Kirke 
hite : designed as a Continuation to John- 
son's Lives. By the late Rev. H. F. Cary. 
The Early French Poets; a Series of Notices 
and Translations, by the late Rev. H. F. Cary. 
With an Introductory Sketch of the History 
of French Poetry, by his Son, the Rev. H. 
ary. Boh 
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cient 





Tur titles of these re-publications are sufficient 
‘announce their value. The Rev. H. Cary, the 





fined the loose folds across her | 'T e pel bel 
| of the English gentleman’s library. 





translator of Dante, was a sound scholar and a 
conscientious writer. His early associations 
and studies gave to his criticisms a somewhat 
antiquatedair; buthe wrote always with acareful 
preparation and regard for style, too universally 
lost sight of in these slip-shod days. Hence 
these volumes may justly claim more respect 
than is due to the usual run of re-publications 
from the periodicals, and a place on the shelves 


We can do little more, in adverting to the 
‘ Lives of English Poets,’ than enumerate those 
selected —Johnson, Armstrong, Jago (!), Cam- 
bridge (!), Smollett, the Wartons, Anstey, Ma- 
son, Darwin, Mickle, Beattie, Hayley, Sir W. 
Jones, Chatterton, Kirke White. What a tale 
is here told of the mutabilities of that delicate 
thing ‘‘ the bubble reputation.’’—Jago and Cam- 
bridge in ; Cowper out of the series! The 
‘French Poets’ offer matter which is more 
manageable; and we will give a ae of 
Mr. Cary’s translations not unworthy to take 
its place beside his more celebrated translations 
from the Italian—and welcome for its own in- 
trinsic delicacy. The author is Remy Belleau; 
but we must warn the reader that he is richer 
and more fantastically quaint in his foreign 
garb than in his original French dress :— 
April, sweet month, the daintiest of all, 
Fair thee befal : 
April, fond hope of fruits that lie 
In buds of swathing cotton wrapt, 
There closely lapt, 
Nursing their tender infancy. 
April, that dost thy yellow, green, and blue, 
All round thee strew, 
When, as thou go’st, the grassy floor 
Is with a million flowers depeint, 
Whose colours quaint 
Have diaper’d the meadows o’er. 
April, at whose glad coming Zephyrs rise 
With whisper'd sighs, 
Then on their light wing brush away, 
And hang amid the woodlands fresh 
Their aery mesh, 
To tangle Flora on her way. 
April, it is thy hand that doth unlock, 
From plain and rock, 
Odours and hues, a balmy store, 
That breathing lie on Nature’s breast, 
So richly blest, 
That earth or heaven can ask no more. 
April, thy blooms, amid the tresses laid 
Of my sweet maid, 
Adown her neck and bosom flow ; 
And in a wild profusion there, 
Her shining hair 
With them hath blent a golden glow. 
April, the dimpled smiles, the playful grace, 
That in the face 
Of Cytherea haunt, are thine ; 
And thine the breath, that from their skies 
The deities 
Inhale, an offering at thy shrine. 
*Tis thou that dost with summons blithe and soft, 
High up aloft, 
From banishment these heralds bring, 
These swallows that along the air 
Scud swift, and bear 
Glad tidings of the merry spring. 
April, the hawthorn and the eglantine, 
Purple woodbine, 
Streak’d pink, and lily-cup, and rose, 
And thyme, and marjoram, are spreading, 
Where thou art treading, 
And their sweet eyes for thee unclose. 
The little nightingale sits singing aye 
On leafy spray, 
And in her fitful strain doth run 
A thousand and a thousand changes, 
With voice that ranges 
Through every sweet division. 
April, it is when thou dost come again, 
That love is fain 
With gentlest breath the fires to wake, 
That cover’d up and slumbering lay, 
Through many a day, 
When winter’s chill our veins did slake. 
Sweet month, thou seest at this jocund prime 
Of the spring-time, 
The hives pour out their lusty ydung, 
And hear’st the yellow bees that ply 
With laden thigh, 
Murmuring the flowery wilds among. 
May shall with pomp his wavy wealth unfold, 
His fruits of gold, 
His fertilizing dews, that swell 
In manna on each spike and stem, 
And, like a gem, 
Red honey in the waxen cell. 































Who will may praise him; but my voice shall be, 
Sweet month, for thee ; 
Thou that to her dost owe thy name, 
Who saw the sea-wave’s foamy tide 
Swell and divide, 
Whence forth to life and light she came. 
We shall now select a fine fanciful passage 
from an encomium on ‘ Deafness,’ by Joachim 
Du Bellay :— 


Hail to thee, Deafness, boon and holy power, 
Thou that hast seoop'd thee out an ample bower 
Within a hard rock where thy throne is seen, 
Hiung round with tapestry of mossy green, 

The stony tower, embattled, guards thy state, 
And Nile’s steep falls are thundering at the gate. 
There Silence on thy right hand still doth sit, 
liis finger on his lips; and in a fit 

Of tranced sorrow, Melancholy lost, 

Upon thy left, like a for-pined ghost. 

A litile lower, Study bends his look 

For ever glu’d upon his wide-spread book. 
Before thee, rapt Imagination stands, 

With brow to heaven uplifted, while her hands 
Present to thee a mirror of broad steel, 

That in its depth all wonders doth reveal, 

Of sky, and air, and earth, and the wide ocean; 
All things that are, whether in rest or motion. 
Grave Judgment on thy lap, in sleep profound 
Is laid; and winged words flit hovering round. 

In the following, by Philippe Desportes, the 

key-note is a pitch above ordinary love verses :— 
Features of a warlike maid, 
Such as live in antique story ; 
A heavenly port ; a light display'd; 
A spirit warm with love of glory ; 
High discourses, thoughts divine; 
A thousand virtues met in one; 
These are the sorceries have won 
This prison’d heart of mine. 

The ancient French poets treated are Marot, 
King Thibaut of Navarre, Heroet, Saint-Gelais, 
Salel, De Magny, Du Bellay, Belleau, De Baif, 
De la Peruse, Ronsard, Jodelle, Desportes, 
Bertaut, Sceve, Guillaume des Autels, Garnier, 
Chartier, Charles of Orleans, Villon, Vauquelin, 
Jamyn, and Gringore. 





A Sketch of the Life, and some Account of the 
Writings of the late Dr. James Johnson. By 
his Son, H. J. Johnson. Highley. 

Tuts Memoir of an excellent man, the founder 

and editor of the Medico-Chirurgical Review, is 

equally interesting and instructive. It offers 
another proof how, by earnest talent, it is pos- 
sible for a mind under difficulties to win for 
itself an eminent position in letters and science. 

Dr. Johnson (or rather Johnstone) was a native 

of Ireland, the youngest son of a small farmer. 

He was educated at the grammar school of Bal- 

linderry, and, at fifteen, apprenticed toa surgeon- 

apothecary. At nineteen he came to London, 
without money or friends; where, however, he 
acquired a situation with an apothecary, and, 
by hard study and irregular attendance on lec- 
tures in anatomy and surgery, contrived to pass 

Surgeons’ Hall in 1798. In the same year he 

was appointed surgeon’s-mate in the Navy. In 

the Caroline he made a voyage to India and 

China, and in 1807 published particulars of it, 

under the title of ‘The Oriental Voyager.’ 

This work was followed by others, many of 

which have been from time to time noticed in 

the Atheneum. In 1814 he served, with the 

Duke of Clarence, in the Impregnable, and 

secured the friendship of the future monarch, 

on whose accession Dr. Johnson was appointed 

Physician-Extraordinary to the King. It was 

in 1816 that the Medico-Chirurgical Journal ap- 

peared, ina monthly form ; in 1819 Dr. Johnson 
changed it to a quarterly, and gave it the cha- 
racter and name of a review; in the next year 
the system of analysis was adopted, for which 
the work became remarkable. He continued 
to edit this periodical till October, 1844. His 
biographer remarks, that 

“ To settle in the capital, and to publish the Jour- 
nal were simultaneous events. It was on that Journal 
he relied, to procure for him a position in London, 
practice, reputation, everything. A man who could 
make so bold a venture would not be likely to flinch in 
the conducting of it. Nordidhe. Early tastes, a lively 
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fancy, an enthusiastic temperament, the prize in front, 
the abyss behind, stimulated to the utmost his natural 
industry. So ready was his pen, that he rarely or 
never read the copy of his articles before they went 
to press—so accurate, that the cost of corrections 
after their return seldom exceeded a few shillings a 
quarter—so easy and so vigorous, that never has there 
been a Journal less infected with dulness. Yet facility 
of composition was, in his case, the reverse of copi- 
ousness of words, for terseness and conciseness 
stamped every line. But, whatever his literary 
powers, a work of the magnitude of the Medico- 
Chirurgical Review, a work, be it recollected, essen- 
tially analytical, could not have been conducted as 
he conducted it, for thirty years, without a quality 
that has been found in the greatest men, and seems 
essential to the accomplishment of the greatest 
actions. That quality is punctuality. It was Dr. 
Johnson’s motto and his practice—it entered into 
everything that he did, little or great, bodily or mental. 
In one sense, indeed, he was not punctual, for he was 
always rather before his time than after it. He cal- 
culated the pages which must be written daily to secure 
the due publication of the Journal. That number 
he made it a point of conscience to write, before he 
retired to bed. Weary or not, ailing or weak, in or 
out of spirits, what was to be writ was writ. If 
practice did not press, and he had leisure time, he 
anticipated the future, and wrote far in advance. 
His tours of health, which he commenced early and 
continued almost to the last, were fairly won by work 
beforehand. He never set out without leaving the 
Journal in readiness, so far as writing went, for the 
next quarter-day. For ten or twelve years almost 
every article was written by himself, a circumstance, 
we imagine, unexampled in periodical literature. * * 
His industry, indeed, was not only indomitable, but 
it can have rarely been surpassed. He conducted 
the Journal, built up an extensive private practice, 
read all that was worth reading in medical, not a 
little in classical, and extensively in general literature, 
composed, at short intervals, a series of popular works 
of by no means inconsiderable bulk, revised new 
editions of former ones, and took his annual tours of 
two or three months’ duration. To effect this, there 
must be natural ability as well as industry, the power 
to do athing quickly and well, with the resolution to 
do it punctually.” 

We cannot close this brief notice without 
another instructive extract; in illustration of 
which we could record anecdotes, the truth of 
which we happen to know, through channels 
that ‘‘The Doctor” little dreamed of, for there 
was no ostentation in his liberality : 

* Many who are not born to fortune, and acquire 
money by their own exertions, display a love of it, 
which lapses into avarice or parsimony. Such was 
not the case with Dr. Johnson. Liberality was a 
prominent feature of his character, and was stamped 
in every thought and act. It was not merely that 
he did not amass wealth with greediness, and hoard 
it with tenacity,—he was liberal in money-matters, 
liberal in sentiment, liberal in every relation of life. 
This is that genuine liberality so rarely met with in 
the world. In the practice of his profession it was 
carried to a blameable extent. To refuse to wring, 
in sickness, their hard earnings from the indigent— 
to spare the blush, whilst we also spare the purse of 
decent poverty—to consult with considerate kindness 
the means of those whose lot is to sustain that hardest 
of struggles, the maintenance of a certain position 
in society with very inadequate resources—to lend 
the helping hand to the infirm of our own body— 
these are the privileges of the medical profession, 
which constitute its proudest boast, and will, we trust, 
be its unvarying practice.” 

Such an example of integrity, perseverance 
and liberality cannot fail of being beneficial. 
The brief record before us is marked by good 
taste, good feeling and judgment. 


Letters on the Condition of the People of Ireland. 
By T. C. Foster, Esq., “The Zimes Commis- 
sioner.”’ London, Chapman & Hall. 

Remedy for the Impending Scarcity. By N. L. 
Beamish, Esq. Cork, Bradford. 

Beaumont’s work on Ireland is the most accurate 

and impartial account of the social and political 








condition of that country ; but the remedies he 
suggests for its evils are as visionary and im- 
practicable as any that ever issued from the 
brains of a French manufacturer of systems. 
Less comprehensive in his views, less impartial 
in his survey, and less logical in distinguishing 
the accidental and the exceptional from the per- 
manent and the characteristic, the Zimes Com- 
missioner is more practical in his reeommenda- 
tions and more graphic in his details. We regret 
that he has not rejected from the volume before 
us all that was merely personal in the contro- 
versy between him and Mr. O'Connell; the 
trash of Conciliation Hall and the ravings of 
the Nation are not more distasteful than the 
abusive articles on Mr. O’Connell with which 
they are counterbalanced; and should these 
letters come to a second edition, we trust that 
the whole of the tirades will be omitted. 
Neither should we greatly lament the absence of 
the comparative estimates of the Saxon and Celtic 
races, which have so deeply provoked the ire of 
the Nation. The basis of the comparison is 
illusory, for the Celtic race forms but a small 
fraction of the Irish people; they have become 
mixed and blended with Danes, Saxons and 
Normans; and a very little trouble would have 
enabled Mr. Foster to discover that the names 
most common among the peasantry in the south 
of Ireland point to an English, rather than an 
Irish origin; Burkes, Barrys, Lacys, Fitzgeralds 
and Powers are just as common as O’Briens and 
O’Sullivans. We do not think it accordant 


with the rules of statistical science to deduce 
Celtic inferiority in size, weight and strength 
from casual observations in a street or on a road; 
in these particulars, without raising any question 


of race, an under-fed population will be found 
below the average of a well-fed population : 
when the presence or absence of nutritious food 
so clearly explains physical developement, it 
seems something like prejudice to seek so ques- 
tionable a cause as difference of race. 

The great fact which the Times Commissioner 
has brought before the public, and for the reve- 
lation of which he deserves the gratitude of 
Irishmen, is, that far the greater part of the 
misery, outrage and crime in Ireland is purely 
agrarian, connected with the tenure and occu- 
pancy of land. Mr. Foster, though far from 
sparing the landlords, bestows a very large por- 
tion of the blame on the tenants; and for this, 
not less than for his attack on O’Connell, he 
has been roughly handled by the orators of Con- 
ciliation Hall and the scribes of the Nation. 
The facts, however, are just what Mr. Foster 
has stated them to be, and his only error is that 
he has not noticed many palliating circumstances 
not unworthy of consideration. On turning 
over that melancholy record of barbarity and 
imbecility, the Statute-Book of the Irish Par- 
liament, we find a superabundance of laws to 
regulate the relations between landlord and 
tenant; so that, if they are defective, it is not 
for want of that precious repeal remedy, native 
legislation. But it is an instructive fact to find 
that all these laws are directed against the 
tenants, and, to prevent all mistake, this inten- 
tion is for the most part candidly set forth in 
the preamble of each successive statute. Now, 
if landlords were angels, the more power they 
received to enforce the rights of property the 
better they would be able todischarge its duties; 
but, as they happen to be men, excessive power 
to enforce rights may lead them to dispense 
with the discharge of their duties altogether. 
Letus take the description of Glenties, the pro- 
perty of the Marquis of Conyngham, whose 
chief managing agent is Mr. Benbow, M.P. for 
Dudley :— 

“The whole of the country for many miles in the 
direction of Dungloe, and beyond that town—in 





fact, almost the whole barony of Boyla arr 
to this nobleman, together with the island of ine 
or Arranmore, on the west coast. Once in doom 
of his life—two years ago—the Marquis of ¢ 
ham visited this estate for a few days, His hiss 
agent, Mr. Benbow, usually comes once a Vear =i 
the sub-agents visit the tenants every half Year ty 
collect their rents. At short periods of a few year, 
the farms are visited to see what increased rent the, 
will bear, and this is the extent of the acquaintance 
of the Marquis of Conyngham with his tenants, This 
nobleman, himself, bears the character of a kind. 
hearted, generous man—fond of yachting and amu. 
ment, and having an excessive distaste for any kind 
of business or trouble. From one end of his lane 
estate here to the other, nothing is to be found but 
poverty, misery, wretched cultivation, and infinite 
subdivision of land. There are no gentry, no middle 
class,—all are poor—wretchedly poor. Every shil. 
ling the tenants can raise from their half-cultivate, 
land is paid in rent, whilst the people subsist for the 
most part on potatoes and water. They are untaught, 
—they know not how to improve,—they have m 
examples before them of a better state of things 
the year left to themselves. As they increase in 
numbers, as not a shilling of the rent is ever spent 
among them in the shape of capital, in giving them 
any kind of employment, they are driven tothe land 
for support, till they infinitely subdivide it, and their 
poverty and wretchedness necessarily increase as their 
means lessen, Every rude effort that they make to 
increase the amount of the produce is followed imme. 
diately by raising their rents in proportion—as it were, 
to punish them for improving; they are, naturally 
enough, as discontented and full of complaints a 
they are wretched in their condition.” 


OnYng. 


It is absurd to expect improvement under 
such circumstances, and it would be a boon to 
the landlord himself if the law secured to the 
tenants a beneficial interest in their improve- 
ments. Insecurity will always prevent the outlay 
of capital, and evidence of such insecurity js 
abundant in every part of Ireland. Take an 
instance of what is going on at the present mo 
ment: on a navigable riverin the south of Ireland 
is an estate which was blessed with a benevolent 
proprietor and an intelligent agent; the tenants 
improved the land by draining, manuring, 
building cottages and farm-steads, not inferior 
to those of the best agricultural districts in 
England ; leases would have been given if asked, 
but the confidence between landlord and tenants 
was so great that they were not demanded. The 
benevolent proprietor died, his estate was sold 
by his heirs, and purchased by a_proprieto: 
resident in the neighbourhood, and therefore 
cognisant of all the circumstances. He at once 
raised the rents to the full value of the tenants’ 
improvements, and summarily ejected all who 
ventured to murmur against being compelled to 
pay an exorbitant charge on their outlay, and on 
what was equitably, though not legally, their 
own property. 

Rents, indeed, are often raised without any 
pretence of improvement; we shall quote a 
instance which further exemplifies the condition 
of Glenties, and the administration of the Ma- 
quis of Conyngham, and his agent, Mr. Ben- 
bow :— 

“Into these cottages I entered. They were stone 
built, and well-roofed—butthe mud-floor was uneven, 
damp and filthy. In one corner was a place for the 
pig, with a drain from it through the wall to cary 
off the liquid manure, like a stable. Two chairs, 
bedstead of the rudest description, a cradle, a spinning 
wheel and an iron pot constituted the whole furni- 
ture. An inner room contained another rude bet 
stead ; the mud floor was quite damp. In this room 
six children slept on loose hay, with one dirty blanket 
to cover them. he father, mother, and an infant 
slept in the first room, also on loose hay, and with 
but one blanket on the bed. The children were 
running about as nearly naked as possible, d 
in the cast-off rags of the father and mother; 
father could not buy them clothes, They had aot 
been to mass fot a twelvemonth, for want of 
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in. Both these men assured me that 
ead tl was potatoes, and if they had a 
ol to spare they bought salt or a few sprats, but 
very seldom these. Instead of buying salt they 
sometimes bought pepper and mixed it with the water 
they drank. This they called * kitchin’—it gave a 
favour to their food. Both cottages were in the 
same wretched condition, and the rent of the farm 
had been twice raised ; last time from 48s. to Si. 10s. 
If their rent was not punctually paid, their cattle 
and everything they had was immediately distrained. 
From these men I went to another small farmer’s 
house. He was mowing. His name is Manus 
MGinty. He has two cows’ grass, for which he pays 
3. 8s. There has been no improvement on his farm 
for the last twenty years 5 but his rent was recently 
raised from 2/. 5s. He had potatoes and milk that 
day for mowing for a farmer. His usual diet was 
potatoes and pepper-water. He lived in precisely 
the same wretched condition as that which I have 
‘ust described. I give you these as exam ples, without 
any kind of selection, of the universal condition of 
the tenantry around on this estate.” 

It is with sincere pleasure that we turn from 
this distressing picture to the account of Gwee- 
dore, which, under the management of Lord 
George Hill, has been raised from a similar 
condition to be one of the most thriving districts 
in Ireland. Let us not, however, disguise the 
fact, that it is no easy matter to be a good land- 
lord in Ireland. Lord George Hill found it 
difficult to benefit his tenants :— 


“They suspected everything that was attempted, 
and opposed it, thinking it was intended for their 
injury and the landlord’s benefit ; and by harassing 
and vexatious opposition hoped, as they expressed 
it, ‘in the end to tire out Lord George Hill, prevent 
the divisions from being occupied, and thus defeat 
the new plans altogether.’ Nothing would tempt 
them to make the fences of the new farms, though 
they were offered to be well paid for it; and when at 
length a stranger was got to begin the ditching, to 
set them an example, they attempted ‘to frighten 
him from his work, by throwing sods at him.” When 
he had completed the first fence, the people assembled 
at night and destroyed it. Whilst they were thus 
engaged, a prisoner was taken by the police, and 
they were so frightened at this that the improvements 
were allowed to proceed quietly. Scarcely a man 
among them knew how to handle a spade, or could 
or would work. When the foundation of the hotel 
in which I am writing was commenced, one of the 
peasantry, who was absolutely starving, was induced 
by the offer of wages, to begin it. A wheelbarrow, 
apickaxe, and spade, were provided for him, as he 
had no tools, and the people were so enraged at him, 
that his tools were all stolen that night. The agent, 
Mr. Forster, determinedly persevered. He went 
with the man next day into one of their best fields, 
and began marking out with his own hand the founda- 
tion for the hotel. The people came to him ina 
great fright to know what he was about to do on their 

land. He coolly told them that ‘as they had 
stolen his man’s tools, so that he could not quarry 
stones for the hotel, he was going to build it there, 
as there were plenty of stones in their ditches.’ They 
promised him, if he would not build there, the tools 
should be found ; next morning they were left at the 
labourer’s door. At length example prevailed, and 
‘wo or three of them came and offered to work ; and 
finally, all eagerly sought work. But they could not 
came to work till 10 in the morning, after breakfast, 
as ‘they weren’t used to work before breakfast, 
and didn't like it.” When they began to feel the 
benefits of employment, they were told that they 
aa begin work at 6 o’clock in the morning ; some 
= or three only came. The rest, after being warned, 
h en they again neglected to come to work at that 
= were quietly paid off, and told, that ‘as they 
ee at home, they had better stay away, 
> - were plenty willing to work.’ This gradually 
on . desired effect, and they began to work like 
thant bourers. The land all round the hotel was 
Tenched, drained, and gravelled, and sown with 
Potatoes, The labourers, as they did the work under 
ig. bent’s superintendence, laughed at him, saying, 
in i hes care about working, as they wete paid 
t it was the greatest folly in the world, as 





nothing would ever grow there.’ The hotel is now 
surrounded with a broad belt of potatoes and oats 
as fine as any I have seen in Ireland. The tenants, 
seeing this, have begun (urged on by the premiums) 
to gravel and drain their own lands in the same way, 
and everywhere patches of well-cultivated land, and 
plentiful crops are to be seen, In 1840 some of the 
tenants, seeing that every promise to them was strictly 
fulfilled, thought they would at least try for the pre- 
miums, and there were 36 competitors, and premiums 
amounting to 40/. were so fairly awarded by the 
judges that they caused general satisfaction. Last 
year the number of competitors had increased to 
239, and the premiums to 60/. I yesterday went 
through some of the cottages the tenants of which 
had won premiums forthem. There was no dirt, no 
filth. They were well built and whitewashed. The 
crockery (they never had anything beyond an iron 
pot before) was neatly arranged ; there was no smoke 
in the houses; and, what was worth more than all, 
the women showed their houses with pride, and were 
delighted with the commendations they received, 
and the men seemed no less proud of their little 
farms, and showed their crops of turnips, oats, and 
improvements, with evident pleasure. Two years 
and a half ago 500/. worth of oats were sold by the 
tenants at the market price at the store; last year 
1,300/. worth was sold; and this year there is a 
vastly increased produce. Large quantities of kelp 
have also been bought from them to encourage their 
industry. From the Ist of March, 1844, to the Ist 
of March, 1845 (I have it from the agent’s books), 
16,590 days’ employment have been given to labourers 
onthe estate. The wages given are 8d. and 10d. a 
day. Taking the average at 9d., 626/. 9s. have been 
paid among them in wages. Working at six days in 
the week, throughout the year, this would give em- 
ployment to 53 men and 11 days over. In reality, 
however, this great amount of labour has been spread 
over a much larger number of men, and perhaps 100 
men may be taken as the number generally em- 
ployed, though this, I am informed, is below the mark, 
as it does not include men engaged in making the 
roads on the estate, who were paid by the piece. At 
the river-side facing the hotel I saw about 30 men 
at work, lowering the bed of the river. The men, 
generally, are small in stature ; but I never saw more 
diligent labourers. These men, who, four years ago, 
did not know how to use a spade, and neither 
could nor would work except in their own way, and 
who were annually starving, are now working well, 
doing their best, and receiving good wages.” 

This we know to be no exaggerated picture 
either of the difficulties overcome, or of the re- 
sults produced ; but we also know instances of far 
greater impediments to conferring benefits on 
tenants. When kindness in a landlord is not 
ascribed to some deep and latent design, it runs 
the chance of being attributed to weakness of 
character, and he is immediately assailed with 
the most unreasonable requests and capricious 
solicitations. If he cannot be wheedled, it is 
supposed that he may be frightened into com- 
pliance: threatening letters are sent, malicious 
injuries inflicted, and even his life is not safe 
from the irritation of ignorant disappointment. 
He becomes either a victim or an absentee; 
and then all the bad landlords of the county 
lift up their hands and say—“ See the result of 
kindness to these people !’’ 

But those who seek the improvement of Ire- 
land have to contend with as strong prejudices 
in the middle as in the lower classes. One of 
the worst of these seems rather to have perplexed 
the Commissioner, and we shall quote it, as it 
does seem to require a little elucidation, and is 
not unimportant in its consequences :— 

“TI have before me the letter of a very well 
meaning gentleman—a Roman Catholic priest. He 
fully concurs in the view taken in one of my first 
letters to you—that want of employment is the bane 
of Ireland. Hethenasks, * Will I have the candour 
and the courage to recommend the proper remedy ? 
England is a commercial and manufacturing country ; 
England, therefore, will neither encourage nor re- 
commend what will clash with her national interests 
in either of these respects.’ Is it possible that Eng- 





land and her everyday history are so little under- 
stood in Ireland? This gentleman must pardon me 
for saying that any view so narrow-minded and so 
huckstering as England for the English is in theory 
despised by Englishmen, and the very contrary is 
their every-day practice. Is it not a fact notorious 
that very many of the manufactories in Belgium 
belong to Englishmen, are worked by English capital, 
and directed by English skill, for the very purpose 
of competing with the manufactures of England by 
means of the lower wages and cheaper food of Bel- 
gium? Is it not a fact that English capital has 
formed the railroads and canals of America—nay, is 
at this moment constructing the railroads of France, 
our greatest rival, with English engineers and English 
labourers? Nay, are not the very war-steamers of 
France, which boastingly threaten our shores, fitted 
with machinery made from English models, or made 
in England, and worked by English engineers? Is 
there a manufactory in Europe, having any preten- 
sions to excellence, whether opposed to the commer- 
cial interests of England or not, which is not fitted 
with English machinery ? And, to finish the picture, 
do we not, to the prejudice of our own often badly-paid 
artisans and labourers, give employment in England 
to half a million of the population of Ireland? Yet, 
with all this existing as an every-day notorious fact, 
we are seriously asked if we should not, on the score 
of jealousy of Ireland, from a national prejudice of 
‘England for the English,’ refuse to recommend 
manufactures and commerce as the means of em- 
ploying the Irish people !” 

It has been wittily and wisely remarked, that 
the ery of “ Ireland for the Irish’”’ has about as 
much meaning as “ Oregon for the O’Regans.” 
But Mr. Foster has mistaken the nature of the 
delusion. The cheapness of production, arising 
from the factory system, has destroyed the 
smaller manufacturers in Ireland, as it has done 
in England: here, however, the cause is per- 
fectly understood, and the phenomenon of cheap 
production, for instance of hats, by a large in- 
vestment of capital in the business, is as intelli- 
gible as the causes of day and night. But in 
Ireland this cheapness is attributed to a con- 
spiracy of the English manufacturers to ruin 
the Irish hatters by selling hats at less than the 
prime cost—their superior capital enabling them 
to hold out longest in the race of losing com- 
petition. This absurdity, combined with the 
patent fallacy of “ protection to native industry,” 
is the great source of the attachment to the 
cause of repeal evinced by the trading classes, 
and we could name men of rank who are not 
quite free from this delusion. 

In Ireland the ambition to be nominally the 
proprietor of a large estate is so much more 
injurious than it is in England, that the Com- 
missioner calls for the interference of the Go- 
vernment :— 

“The majority of Irish estates are burdened with 
mortgages and settlements to such an extent that 
frequently the nominal owner is in a state of the 
greatest narrowness of means, and he finds it impos- 
sible to afford anything towards improvements, or to 
be able to do otherwise than exact the highest rent. 
His estate therefore deteriorates, his tenants are 
starving, and he himself is in a hopeless state of 
poverty. He cannot sell any part of his estate to 
free himself from his difficulties, because the mort- 
gages and settlements are charges upon every part of 
it, and he cannot make a title for a purchaser ; all 
this time he is paying 5 or 6 per cent. on these en- 
cumbrances. I would suggest that the Government 
should pass an Act of Parliament, enabling any 
landed proprietor to offer a portion of his estate 
equal in value to the encumbrances upon it, at a fair 
valuation, to be properly ascertained and agreed upon 
by both parties, and giving a clear title to the Govern- 
ment asthe purchaser of such portion; the Govern- 
ment, with the purchase-money, to pay off at once 
the mortgagees, or younger children having settlement 
claims, or to offer them funded securities as they 
might prefer. The Government then to offer in the 
market the portion of the estate purchased, with a 
clear title founded on the Act of Parliament. There 
would be no want of small capitalists to purchase ; 
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and every such capitalist who bought such an estate 
would set to work to improve it, and spend money 
upon it. The original owner would hold the re- 
mainder of his estate clear of encumbrances, and, if 
anxious to improve, would then be able to do so. 
Fresh capital and energy would be letinto the country. 
Vast and badly managed estates would be broken up 
into smaller and more manageable bulks, and a 
great amount of employment would be afforded to 
the people, whilst the immediate prospect of gain, 
and competition, would urge them on to improve, and 
into habits of steady industry.” 

But this is a case in which the landlords could 
relieve themselves from their embarrassments : 
there is no necessity for a new law to enable 
them to adopt the course recommended, for the 
Irish system of registration renders it easy to 
give security of title to purchasers. It might, 
indeed, be desirable to compel the change of 
long leases, lives renewable for ever, &c., into 
fee-simple, by rendering it compulsory for the 
chief owner, or the lessee, to buy the entire, 
and this we believe to be contemplated; but a 
landlord will not part with a nominal estate for 
the same reason that the Galway peasant will 
not change a bank-note—he prefers the nominal 
possession of much to the actual enjoyment of 
little. To establish the parallel, we quote the 
case of the Galway peasant :— 

“In Galway I was assured that so little do the 
people know the commercial value of money, they 
are constantly in the habit of pawning it. I was so 
incredulous of this that the gentleman who informed 
me wished me to go with him to any pawnbroker to as- 
sure myself of the fact ; and I went with him and 
another gentleman to a pawnbroker’s shop kept by 
Mr. Murray, in Galway. On asking the question, 
the shopman said it was quite a common thing to 
have money pawned, and he produced a drawer con- 
taining a 101. Bank of Ireland note, pawned six 
months ago for 10s.; a 30s. note of the National 
Bank, pawned for 10s.; a 30s. Bank of Ireland note, 
pawned for 1s.; a 1/. Provincial Bank note pawned 
for 6s., and a guinea in gold, of the reign of George 
IIL., pawned for 15s. two months ago. Anything 
more childishly ignorant and absurd than this it is 
scarcely possible to conceive. The 10/. bank note 
would produce 6s. 6d. interest in the year if put into 
the savings-bank, whilst the owner who pledged it for 
10s, will have to pay 2s. 6d. a-year for the 10s., and 
lose the interest on his 10/.; in other words, he will 
pay 90 per cent. through ignorance for the use of 10s., 
which he might have for nothing, and realize besides 
some 5s. or 6s. for the use of his 97.10s. Mr. Murray 
told me, that often money was sold as a forfeited 
pledge; that a man would pawn a guinea for 15s., 
keep it in pledge till the interest amounted to 3s. or 
4s., and then refuse to redeem it.” 

Substituting “‘estate’’ for “‘note’’ and “‘money- 
lender” for ‘‘ pawnbroker,” the case of the pea- 
sant is that of the landlord. 

Mr. Foster dwells at great length on the 
evils of Ribbon combinations and Whiteboy in- 
timidations in the country, and the no less 
murderous ‘‘ Unions” of operatives in the towns. 
He has not exaggerated their fearful extent, 
nor has he altogether acquitted landlords and 
employers from some share in their production. 
Wherever we find a general conspiracy against 
law, we have reason to suspect that there is 
some defect in the administration of justice. 
The magistrate is always able to defeat the in- 
tentions of the legislator. Before additional 
power is given to repress outrage, it might be 
well to inquire how far previous abuse of power 
may have provoked outrage? and whether in- 
creased power may not lead to increased abuse ? 
This is a point to which Mr. Foster has not 
given attention, but it is sadly illustrated in a 
pamphlet called ‘ A Cry from Ireland,’ published 
some months ago. 

The second work named at the head of this 
article is from the pen of Major Beamish, whose 
exertions for the practical improvement of Ire- 
land have been indefatigable. He is a bright 





example of active benevolence, enlightened and 
guided by economic science. His object in the 
pamphlet before us is to point out the great 
amount of good that has been effected by the 
Society for the Improvement of Irish Waste 
Land, and to show the vast amount of unde- 
veloped resources of national prosperity which 
lie neglected in Ireland. The pamphlet is an 
amusing account of his visit to the Kilkerrin 
estate, which is in the course of being re- 
claimed by the Society, and it well merits public 
attention. 

We cannot leave this subject without noticing 
the most palpable of the evils of Ireland, though 
it is the = frequently mentioned. At least 
three-fourths of the legislation for Ireland has 
been provisional, or designed to meet contin- 
gencies, which were either temporary, or be 
lieved by the legislators to be temporary: the 
laws of the Pale were designed only to last until 
the whole country was subjugated; the laws of 
the Stuarts were to die a natural death when 
the Irish were absorbed in the English interest ; 
the laws of William IIT., Anne, and the two 
first Georges, were to cease and determine when 
Ireland became Protestant; and the long cata- 
logue of Insurrection Acts and Coercion Bills 
had their existence limited to the period of 
restored tranquillity. But the laws of the Pale 
threw back the conquest, those of the Stuarts 
deepened the hostility of races, those of the 
Revolution prevented the spread of Protestant- 
ism, and past experience furnishes little ground 
for hope that Coercion Acts will prove efficient 
means of restoring tranquillity. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

British Female Biography, by the Rev. Thomas 
Timpson.—Books like this are scarcely of the critic’s 
competence; neither can they properly be considered 
as appealing to his verdict. ‘* Select Memoirs of 
Pious Ladies, in various ranks of public and private 
life,’ are rather memorials of the piety, than, in any 
proper biographical sense, of the ladies themselves. 
In such designs, proportion is out of the question, 
and likeness a very secondary matter. The ques- 
tion is begged, all throughout them, as of right; and 
the particular feature which is the author’s fancy 
is habitually exaggerated till it touches the point of 
caricature. All the sitters to artists like this are 
placed in one particular light and draped in a single 
costume. Separate character they have none. 
Whatever cannot be seen in that light, or illustrated 
by that costume, is left out, as no part of the indivi- 
dual. The author’s “idea of perfection” is, as it 
were, a lay figure, to which all his subjects are con- 
formed. “ Queens, princesses, martyrs, scholars, 
instructors, poetesses, philanthropists, ministers’ 
wives,” are all passed into the Rev. Mr. Timpson’s 
crucible, and reduced to a common idea. None of 
these ladies were ever children, so far as appears 
from collections like this. There is no reason to 
suppose that any one of them would have hurt 
Byron’s sensibilities by eating. They appear never 
to have been known in any other attitude than as 
ministering within the sanctuary or testifying at the 
scaffold. As we have said, such is the necessary 
quality of books making the limited profession of 
this. They do not appeal to the critic, but toa 
class: their dealing is not with truth, but with a 
particular truth. It is in perfect good faith that 
their authors falsify biography ; because they are 
not artists enough to see that, while they may draw 
a nose which takes their fancy with perfect truth 
as to its separate peculiarity, yet, if they present it 
in undue relation to the rest of the face, they make 
a portrait which is untrue. Their answer is honest,— 
though not otherwise to be commended: they never 
meant to draw the portrait, but only the nose; and, 
above all, to bring together a collection of such 
noses as had this common resemblance.— With what 
amusing pertinacity trifles are magnified and plati- 
tudes promoted by these authors of a single intention, 
it were merely idle for us to urge against a class book. 
How, for example, Hannah More and Dr. Lang- 
horne exchange complimentary verse-inscriptions, 





CArr. 4 
with cane and riding-whip, on the eudganee 
sea-shore, which would have entitled them Ae 
division between them of the wooden Spoon, had 

r * . ’ Not 
the Rev. Mr. Weston stepped incontinently ; 
asserted a poetical claim of his own which admina 
of no dispute :—and how the Rev. Mr. Timpson 
cords these Ba@or with an admiration which ; 
earnest hankering after the wooden spoon for bn. 
self! We shall only say, that we think al] muh 
class-books dangerous as teachers:—but “several vie 
and judicious ladies” having “ seen the plan” of 
this one, and given it as their judgment that the 
author has fully succeeded in his object, 
probably be indifferent to our opinion, 

The Embassy 7 or,a Key to Mystery. An Historj. 
cal Romance, being the Second Series of The Chro- 
nicles of the Bastile—The author of * La Bertaudidre’ 
[vide Athen. No. 929] has, in this, his second effor 
thrown aside all intention of imitating any other his 
torical romancer : and, merely linking his work by a 
slight thread to a taking general title, set himself 
without trick or pretence, to narrate a few of the 
events which preceded and followed Buckingham’s 
embassy to France.—How a wrong done by him ty 
Felton’s daughter provoked the father to draw the 
assassin’s knife ; how Richelieu and Buckingham 
entered the lists of ambitious intrigue against each 
other; how the gloomy and half imbecile Louis 
Treize was moved to a suspicion of his Queen; in 
what manner the latter parried the same by the lively 
agency of Mademoiselle de Hautefort; and how (this 
being the key to the mystery of the Iron Mask)a 
child which saw the light of day in the Convent of the 
Val de Grace, early in March 1626, did in some sort 
justify the royal jealousy. Other persons, already 
made known to us by history, may be seen in this 
romance: foremost among whom is Lamb, the quack 
and astrologer, who was rabbled to death in the streets 
of London, his name and fate (in the converse fashion 
to Lynch’s) giving the mob of the metropolis a cry 
when a nuisance was to be disposed of. Yet more, 
our author introduces us to the mob of Paris also, 
Whether it be merely following in M. Hugo's train, 
or in consequence of studies of Thief-Land made by 
himself, we cannot decide,—he plunges boldly into 
the Cour des Miracles, and flings about the argot 
thereof, like one who had graduated in that school, 
What we like the least is the frequent introduction 
of pages of historical writing, thrust in to explain and 
authenticate the events of the tale: a confession of 
weakness to which the author of ‘ The Embassy’ 
need not have recourse. Had his forced vividnes 
of description and his cleverness in dialogue been 
displayed some fifteen years ago, in place of exhi- 
biting themselves when the world is a-weary of Kings 
and Queens done intothree volumes:—had he, in fact, 
originated, instead of followed, he might now hav: 
stood on that pinnacle of popularity (be it higher ot 
lower) at present occupied by the author of ‘ Riche. 
lieu,’ and its half-hundred companions. 

An Historical Sketch of the Priory and Royal Hw- 
pital of St. Bartholomew, by W. A. Delamotte.—An 
account of Rahere’s old Priory, and the Hospital, 
which in modern times has superseded the fame ofthe 
previous foundation. It is compiled by the librarian 
of the Hospital, who has illustrated his subject by 
several curious engravings of the seals and ruins, still 
remaining, of the original building. 

Specimens of Cornish Provincial Dialect, collectel 
and arranged by Uncle Jan Treenoodle, &c.—Thee 
‘Specimens’ have no relation to the ancient Celte 
dialect of Cornwall, which has long been extinct. 
They are in the corrupt English of the province 
Whatever may be their local interest, they posses 
little for the rest of the world. 

Aristophanis Acharnenses. Recensuit et interprets 
tus est, T. H. Blaydes, M.A.—Well printed, an¢ 
laboriously edited. ‘The text is chiefly from Din- 
dorf, but in some cases with the editor’s emenda- 
tions, and purged from the typographical errors 
former editions. The annotations, too, are for the mos 
part good, though they incling more than we quite 
approve to the German fault of exuberance. Of this 
defect he is evidently aware, when he says, “ Verest 
enim ne sic annotationes mew, que fines constitutes 
aliquanto longius quam expectabam excesserunt, 
molestiam lectori afferant.” They may do 800 
dandy classical reader,—if indeed any such be four 
hardy enough to open a book where the notes are 
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WITCHCRAFT FOR THE ARISTOCRACY. 

As the name of the writer has been forwarded to 
us, we have consented to insert the following letter 
—though with much hesitation. We have no idea 
of opening our columns, on the plea of fairness, to 
the defence of preposterous quackery,—or admitting 
the abuse of the honest rule of audi alteram partem 
in one of those exceptional cases where two sides 
there cannot be, and the folly is so gross as inevit- 
ably to expose itself :— 

To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

Sir,—Seeing in your valuable paper a most unjust attack, 
signed F., on Malle. Julie Bouroullec,a young French lady, 
an acquaintance of mine, and a person for whom [entertain 
asincere respect and true sense of gratitude, I beg you will 
allow me to offer a few words on the subject. During a 
severe illness, last year, Mdile. Julie attended me with un- 
erring skill and patience ; and I only regret that it is not in 
my power to beg of you to publish my case, with my name, 
and thus prove to her and others, that I am willing publicly 
to bear witness both to her judicious treatment of me, and 
to her entire sincerity. F.’s attack on a lady and a fo- 
reigner is, to say the least, both unwarrantable and ungen- 
temanlike; and if the rest of his statement be as far from 
the trath as his description of the lady herself, it is not 
worthy of further notice. My opportunities of experience 
of Mdlle. Julie’s sincerity are certainly less limited than 
P’s: whilst he paid her two visits, 1 was occupied with 
her for three hours a day, for twenty-six days successively, 
during which time she attended my maid, and her sister-in- 
law, besides myself, when all three were labouring under 
very severe inflammatory complaints, with perfect success. 
lam proud to avow it: I belong to the class F. is pleased 
toattack; and I believe, though a lady and an aristocrat, 
Imay yet be deemed capable of making good use of both 
senses and understanding. At all events, | am happy here, 
asIshall be elsewhere, to bear my testimony to the respect- 
ability, the gentle and lady-like deportment, as well as to 
theentire truthfulness of Mdlle. Julie’s character; and I 
trust it may please God, through her means, to send to 
others, when needed, that same merciful alleviation from 
suffering which, under His providential goodness, I so boun- 
tifully received.—I have the honour to be, Sir, an uncommon 
lover of justice, and a well-wisher to the cause of truth, 

 C. B. 


_ Now what, we desire to know, has C. C. B. done, 
in this communication of hers, more than confirm 
our correspondent F.? His complaint was, that, in 
those ranks which are the favoured of fortune and 
opportunity, there are to be found persons on whose 
vant of education, in any rational sense of the word, 
imposture so palpable as that of Mademoiselle Julie 
yet finds it easy to trade ; and the writer of this letter 
has been kind enough to furnish us with an instance. 
Itis lamentable to say that the contents of that letter 
vould, of themselves, have assigned its writer's place 
among the class whom our correspondent was “ pleased 
Wattack”or in the one lying at the opposite social 
extreme, whose ignorance has all the excuses which 
that of the former wants. Most of the varieties gra- 

between these two have either learnt, now- 





a-days, that their intellect is a precious possession— 
a jewel of price whose loss or deterioration they will 
not risk, at mental masquings and fancy-balls—or 
have been, fortunately, too much engaged to go 
through that long course of fantastic training and 
laborious idleness proper to Jet down the mind to 
the level of the coteries of which a letter like this 
and the facts it reveals are characteristic expressions. 

But we had one very reasonable and primd facie 
objection to the publication of this lady’s letter 
—which we will submit to herself. She is, it 
will be seen, what old Ben described, more than two 
centuries since, as “ a special gentle,”"—-who desires 
not to be “ ungrateful ;” and ‘¢herefore, regrets 
that she is not at liberty to publish her case with her 
name! Now here, the logic of gratitude seems to 
us defective. It is another curious peculiarity of the 
class to which this lady belongs, how much its gra- 
titude is ashamed to show its face. 
ostentatiously admitted,—and the lady would be glad 
to pay it out of our funds. How is it that what her 













































































































united faith and gratitude cannot obtain from herself | 1) 
| which she probably knows something less than she 
| does of any one of the other three! 


she has yet hoped to extort from our disbelief and 
scorn? When she shrinks from appearing person- 
ally in such a cause, does she overlook the fact that 
the Atheneum has a character, too,—whose main- 
tenance depends on its keeping so far aloof from all 
these aberrations of the diseased intellect as may 
consist with the necessity of denouncing them. How- 
ever, we accept the lady’s reluctance to testify in 
person as a sign of grace; but then, it is a very sig- 
nificant comment upon the testimony itself. The 
zeal of the argument is made questionable by the 
caution that declines to avow it; and, accordingly, 
there should have been no place for the letter of 
C. C. B. in the Atheneum. 

But we have another word to say to the writer of 
this letter. Because we denounce imposture, as is 
our duty and our very strong inclination, the lady 
retorts with the no-argument—* ungentlemanlike 
treatment of females and foreigners.” We have 
yet to learn that the fact of being a foreigner con- 
veys the privilege of imposture. The old cry of 
“alien” raised for the persecution of the class was 
not more absurd than is the plea of their alienship 
urged as a protection against well-merited chastise- 
ment. Literary fraud and moral jugglery alike it is 
our office to expose wherever we find them ; and 
they little know us who suppose that we will be 
turned from its discharge by the jargon of cant. 
We are as fully alive—and so, we dare say, is our 
correspondent—as C. C. B. herself to the beauty of 
that chivalry which makes weakness, in any form, a 
claim to protection—and habitually embodies the 
word, to some extent, in the names of the woman 
and the stranger; but we do not understand its 
generous distinctions to extend to cases of im- 
morality. The moral privilege, like certain civil 
ones, is, in our view, forfeited by dishonesty. To 
offer, then, this conventional weakness as in itself 
an answer to such imputations is monstrous. Where- 
ever we see the dishonesty of one mind preying 
upon the weakness of another we will report both 
the dishonesty and the weakness—regardless that 
either, or each, may have taken refuge in the per- 
son of an alien or of a woman. Of Malle. Julie’s 
manners, be it observed, we know nothing—and are 
willing, therefore, to accept C. C. B’s. testimony to their 
gentleness; and of her character we know nothing 
save what we infer of it from her pretences,—and that 
inference requires that we should reject C. C, B's. testi- 
mony as to its “ truthfulness.” We have no doubt 
of the conjuror’s patient and unremitting attendance 
upon her aristocratic client,—for this is a part, 
the lawful part, of her conjurations ; and no doubt 
of the cure—because we have known persons to 
recover from inflammatory complaints whom Mdlle. 
Julie did not attend. But, as regards the sub- 
stantive question, does C.C. B. really suppose that 
her testimony to the wonder-working skill of the 
“young French lady” can be worth the sheet of 
paper which we are now wasting on these words of 
comment :—the testimony of one ignorant of the 
very elements of a science that yields its secrets 
reluctantly even to long and intelligent study, and is 
incumbered by problems that the finest and most 
matured minds, especially devoted to the subject, 
have failed to solve? All these mysteries Mdlle. 
Julie is supposed to see into by inspiration,—as the 





The debt is | ithe ; 
| and yet it is quite obvious that she would not hesi- 





clairvoyant has a distinct view into the heart of a 
mill-stone: and C.C. B. is to pronounce on the 
assumption a judgment formed without access to 
any of the data. But if the data were present, the 
witnesses before her—suppose her even to have had 
some acquaintance with the scientific facts—she is 
mauifestly—like too many of the class to which she 
belongs, as we have already reluctantly said—igno- 
rant of the simple rudiments of that logic by which 
evidence is to be weighed and valued, and truth 
extracted. The mere belief in the popularity of 
such knowledge as this—in its attainability by means 
different,on any conditions less strict, than those which 
govern the acquisition of other knowledge, is proof, 
at once primd facie and conclusive, of incapacity to 
entertain the question. Here, now,isa lady who would 
shrink, doubtless, from questioning the judgment of 
Herschel in matters of astronomy, of De Morgan in 
pure mathematics, or of Faraday in chemistry :— 


tate to offer an opinion, before the whole College of 
Physicians, on matters pertaining to a science of 


In conclusion, and seriously—if such a subject 
can deserve one serious word—we offer our opinion 
to C.C.B., in return for hers, that a “ Face,” a 
“Subtle,” or—to save our gentility—a “ Mistress 
Dorothy” there has never been, and will never be ; 


| but “ Druggers” and “gentle Dapples” haveabounded, 


and, under fitting patronage, will continue to abound. 
Be it so, since it must be so. But let us have fair play 
—one dispensation forall! Henceforth, let us drop 
“ Doll Commons,” and have only “ Doll Propers” and 
** Doll Singulars” :—and no more humorous rogues be 
sent to the treadmill for “cozening with a hollow 
coll,” while Mademoiselle Julie levies tribute on the 
Queen’s lieges, and C. C. B., “an aristocrat,” at 
once pays it and proclaims its lawfulness. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, March 28. 

Tue Paris papers, of this week, will furnish you 
with matter for an article on crime and criminal 
procedure quite as curious as any that can be sug- 
gested by the work of Feuerbach, reviewed in your 
last number. The trial of M. de Beauvallon for the 
murder of M. Dujarier is certainly, even in a technical 
point of view, one of the most astonishing exhibitions 
that France, fertile in scenes of the kind, has pre- 
sented. But I leave these considerations to those 
@ qui de droit. 

What must strike every one in this horrible drame 
(to use the slang in which these men of stony hearts 
and frothy brains talk of the tragical realities of life) 
is not the blackness or atrocity of the individual 
crime, but the abject and frightful immorality of a 
class. The crimes recorded in Feuerbach’s very 
curious book are distinct and individual, Each 
criminal is completely abnormal. He no more re- 
presents a class, or indicates a state of society,than a 
man with two hands or one eye does. Each is 
a study of human nature in its widest aberrations ; 
and Riembauer is no more to be taken asa specimen 
of German priests, than the female poisoner of 
German housekeepers. 

And what is the class, whose outward and in- 
ward life here lies open to our view? Is it the 
poor ignorant husbandmen, abandoned to the dim 
perceptions of right and wrong which they can pick 
out from the vague and often unintelligible instruction 
they receive? Or the manufacturing population of 
crowded cities—that fermenting mass of wants and 
passions? Or soldiers, in all the recklessness of 
constant danger and constant familiarity with blood ? 
No; none of these hardly tried and tempted men 
offer so afflicting a spectacle as that here represented 
by the teachers of a great country; its hommes de 
lettres, the gérants responsables of its journals. 

This is a striking proof of the inefficacy of law, 
unsupported by religion, morality or conscience. 
How little is it that law can do towards giving a 
healthful or useful direction to the Press! It is 
manifest, from their own words, that not one indi- 
vidual of all those concerned has the faintest idea of 
moral responsibility in any of its bearings: yet these 
are, or aspire to be, the directors of the public mind 
of France. The deplorable thing is, that the French 
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public should accept them as directors ; for, after all, 
if their writings were not acceptable they would not 
continue to exercise their noxious calling, still less 
to make large and rapid fortunes by it. It appears, 
on evidence, that the miserable victim of this act of 
butchery had suddenly risen from poverty to afflu- 
ence; indeed, the lure élégant in which he lived is 
mentioned by a witness as one of the causes of the 
envy and hostility of which he was the object. 

Je suis marchand, says one of these literary 
purveyors, with cynical effrontery, and I give the 
public what it will buy. Alas! it seems they under- 
stand their trade, and their customers, but too well. 
Till now, we were disposed to regard M. de Balzac’s 
frightful delineation of the literary world of Paris as 
the fiction of an offended vanity, left behind in the 
career of bad popularity. But the facts disclosed in 
the Court of Justice of Rouen exceed in moral de- 
gradation all that even he has imagined or copied. 
The scene of the quarrel—an orgie with all its ac- 
companiments of loose women, gambling, &c. &c. ; 
the coarse offensive personalities spoken by the 
men to each other; the nameless outrages addressed 
to the wretched defenceless women (doubly defence- 
less being what they are) ; the strange mixture of fine- 
sounding names (most of them have the aristocratic 
prefix) with the foulest and coarsest manners ;—all 
this forms a combination which the corruptest imagi- 
nation has not yet surpassed. 

Then the various accessories: the presentiments 
of the murdered man, overruled by the persuasions 
of the soubrette of the actress at whose invitation he 
went to the fatal party, all stated in the indict- 
ment; the quarrels between the “ Presse” and the 
“ Epoque”; the accused, M. de Beauvallon, (who 
had stolen a watch from the chimney-piece of “a 
lady” of his acquaintance, and pawned it) reiterating 
in his statement, or defence, or whatever it may be 
called, about fifty times, that he was blessé by M. Du- 
jarier’s manner ;—that this and that were blessant ;— 
that he was (save the mark !) blessé dans son honneur; 
the same man pronounced to be trés gentilhomme 
by young M. Dumas; the poor degraded women, 
covered with all the mire and filth cast upon them 
from the lips of their friends, calling each other “ ces 
dames,” with the complacency of gentlewomen ; the 
lies bandied to and fro (especially about the pistols) : 
—but the étude des mceurs before us is fartoo curious 
to admit of a hasty summing up like this ! 

Such, then,—oh, grief and shame!—such are 
“ hommes de lettres” and “ artistes” ; for these are the 
once glorious, but now dishonoured, titles by which the 
parties and witnesses, male and female, are designated 
in the legal instrument. Letrers and Arts !—oh, 
sacred gifts of the Gods to ages more worthy of them, 
into what hands are ye fallen—to what base uses are 
ye turned! Here is a spectacle to lower the pride 
of legislators and politicians. What will they do— 
what can they do—to remedy this evil? The waters 
of Helicon are becoming fouler than a sewer ;—how 
are they to be purified! The full mid-day beam” 
of truth and knowledge, “the fountain of heavenly 
radiance,” which the blind eyes of Milton beheld 
when he wrote his immortal Essay ‘On the Liberty 
of Unlicensed Printing’—to what a “ foul and pesti- 
lent congregation of vapours” is it turned! And 
what cure can we find ?—Religion, Christianity ? 
Yes, no doubt ;—but try to preach it to these seared 
consciences and stony hearts ! 

So long as the public will feed on garbage, pur- 
veyors of garbage will abound, and will be—what we 
here see them. 

This trial is the most melancholy thing I remem- 
ber to have read: and if strangers feel it to be so, 
what must it be to the honourable and conscientious 
men who worthily hold the great inheritance of 
Letters and Arts in France ? They are yet so noble 
and so strong a band that it is impossible to despair 
of the Press in their country. But they must be 
vigilant, energetic, inexorable. The love of truth and 
of country must make them more active than the 
love of gain and of sensual delights makes those who 
corrupt their country and scoff at truth. They must 
admit of no dangerous compromise with vice—they 
must not accept esprit as compensation for all the 
qualities and dispositions that give it value—they 
must hold their «gis over the abused people—they 
must enlighten their ignorance, provide safe and 
agreeable amusement, arouse noble curiosity, adorn 





truth and science and virtue, by every holy art they can 
calltotheir aid. For thesake of their great and power- 
ful country, for the sake of humanity, we earnestly 
hope that they may set themselves manfully and 
steadily to the work. ‘They alone can rescue the 
Press from the hands into which it has fallen, Let 
them calculate with accuracy what Government can 
do to redress this worst and greatest of social evils ; 
and they will see how vast and how serious is the 
duty that devolves on themselves, 


We may have a word or two more to offer on the 
matter of this trial, and the duel which was its sub- 
ject: but before we do so, it is proper we should 
let our readers see that we do not overlook what is 
passing amongst ourselves—nor select to draw the ex- 
amples for our moral remonstrances from the errors 
of our neighbours.—T hey will have seen, by a verdict 
recently delivered at Winchester, how little improve- 
ment has yet been effected in the public mind on the 
question of duelling :—how much the judgment of 
juries is still under the influence of fallacies which 
had at no time any chance against the commonest 
applications of logic, and have now lost the authority 
on which they rested, in its stead. It will readily be 
believed that we desire to give our remarks no partti- 
cular application to the immediate case which has 
suggested them; that we make no attempt at the 
qualification of its especial incidents, and no refer- 
ence to the parties whom they involved—alluding 
to it at all only as a fresh instance of a general mis- 
calculation which we deplore, and looking on the 
names mixed up with it as simply A and B.— 
Strange and baffling it is to find juries not only 
persist in declaring that men who go out with wea- 
pons in their hands, for the deliberate and avowed 
purpose of taking each other’s lives, are not guilty 
of murder when the death they had so premeditated 
ensues—but, for the purpose of such declaration, 
systematically defying the positive prescriptions 
of law and its interpretation by the judges, which, 
on most other occasions, they are so careful to 
accept as the authority for their decisions. The 
argument of motive, which juries will entertain in 
such cases, would modify the complexion of nine- 
tenths of all the crimes that are committed against 
society,—rendering the applications of law impos- 
sible: while, in the particular case of murder, accord- 
ing to its mere technical definition, to prove the 
motive is, as the judge who presided on the occasion 
in question well observed, to prove the malice which 
is its ingredient—and which the law must otherwise 
have inferred from the circumstances that attended 
the going out. Some very dangerous arguments 
were used by the counsel for the defence—which 
sound, however, so absurd, addressed to the reason 
of this educated age, that we should not have be- 
lieved they could now be dangerous, but for the 
result. According to Mr. Cockburn, society must 
tolerate either the duellist or the assassin; poison 
and the knife are the alternatives, where man 
may not “meet man upon the bright and chival- 
rous ground of vindicating their honour.” Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, he says, wanting the duel 
as a practice, take to the stiletto; and, amongst 
ourselves, the former is part of a social code which 
“ grew out of that nice and delicate sense of honour 
which is the distinguishing feature of the English 
gentleman, and to abrogate it would strip English- 
men, of every class, of those high qualities of man- 
liness and fair dealing with each other which they 
now exhibit,"—introducing “ meanness, baseness, 
treachery, and cowardice,” in their stead. No- 
where but at an advocate’s bar could we expect to 
hear language so inconsequent offered for the ac- 
ceptance of the times. Reason, religion, morality, 
and logic are alike ashamed of it ;—and it is not too 
much to hope that juries might be so, too. Besides 
that it directly recognizes “the wild justice of re- 
venge” in one form or other,—and reasserts the old 
savage absurdity, that the stain on one man’s repu- 
tation can be washed out in the blood of another,— 
the unauthorized use of the pistol is a practice as 
barbarous as that of the Italian’s stiletto,—with this 
addition to its barbarism, that it is utterly illogical. 
The vengeance of the latter, if not justifiable, is at 
least intelligible; but the retribution for a wrong 
inflicted which puts the wrong-doer and the wronged 
on equal ground, and leaves accident to decide 
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by which of the two it shall be paid, boda 
blunder, beside which the merest games of chil 
dren have a significance and a Purpose, No 
even its ferocity can take off the ridicule of ths 
strange version of the play, “ double OF quit” 
This giving to the man who has stolen your Coat 
a chance for the rest of your garments is a burl te 
upon a Scriptural prescription, only not laughable 
because it is something so much worse,—Then for 
mis-statement :—the jury were reminded that in 
this case, the defendant belonged to a profestion 
“in which a refusal to give, or claim, satisfaction 
would stamp the individual with an ignominy anda 
disgrace which no after-conduct could obliterate" 
that, asa soldier, in fact, heis of necessity a law-breaker. 
Now, this the learned counsel knows well is not the 
case ; and surely the jury whom he addressed Must 
have known it, too. Among the many earnest ex. 
pressions in condemnation of this detestable practice 
which late years have produced, not only is one, 
Public Association, comprising many honourable 
names amongst all those classes which were once 
alleged as the especial authorities for the duel 
including both arms of the service—but there is ay 
order from the Horse-Guards itself, of some standing, 
expressly directed against it, and making it a merit 
for the soldier to refuse its demands.—In aid of these, 
it remains but for juries to do their part; and that 
part is the simple and direct one of giving no falseand 
evasive reading of the law. The appeal to public 
opinion, on which the duel has lived in defiance of 
morals and of common sense, receives a continued 
sanction from these repeated legal acquittals, that 
thwarts and contradicts the other organs of that Opi- 
nion by which it is now solemnly denounced. One 
decision, in which a jury should affix the penalty of 
legal infamy —the felon brand—to that offence 
which society is condemning, would do all that is 
wanting. What Mr. Cockburn calls “the vindica 
tion of personal honour by the arbitrament of arms,” 
will be at an end when the penalties of dishonouw 
are unflinchingly and unmistakeably attached to it 
by the law; and the anachronism will be at length 
effectually banished from what he (speaking asa 
advocate) considers its necessary place in thé “code 
of English gentlemen.” 





Some time ago, a body of noblemen and gentle. 
men connected with the University of Oxford sub 
mitted toa committee of that Institution, appointed 
to inquire into the subject of University Extension, 
a series of suggestions in promotion of the object; 
which they offered to support by their personal exer 
tions or pecuniary contributions, in the event of their 
being adopted. Their formal proposal is that aca- 
demical education should be rendered accessible to 
the sons of parents whose incomes are too narrow 
for the scale of expenditure at present prevailing 
among the junior members of the University of 
Oxford ; and that this should be done through the 
addition of new departments to existing colleges, ot, 
if necessary, by the foundation of new Collegiate 
Bodies:—and “we have learned (they say) on what 
we consider unquestionable information, that, in such 
institutions, if the furniture were provided by the 
college, and public meals alone were permitted, to 
the entire exclusion of private entertainments in the 
rooms of the students, the annual college payments 
for board, lodging, and tuition, might be reduced to 
60/. at most ; and that if frugality were enforced as 
the condition of membership, the student's entire 
expenditure might be brought within the compas of 
80/. yearly.”—The report of the Committee on thee 
suggestions has just been communicated to the par 
ties by whom they were signed: and, while it affects 
to go some little way in the same direction, it falls 
far short of the spirit and intention of the propos- 
tion. Indeed, it does little more than evade the 
question: which nevertheless, it must be admitted, 
is surrounded by difficulties—not inherent In the 
subject itself, but the growth of years of habit and 
centuries of prejudice. 'The Committee admit that 
it is “ most desirable that the University should be 
considerably extended ; that the advantages of Act 
demical education should be afforded to many _ 
of the sons of the higher classes of the community: 
and they consider, with this view, in addition to 
above suggestions, the supplementary means of pres 
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«a» exhibitions tenable by members of any college 
viding ¢ roviding for the accommodation of a 
or hall crt of students, by abridging the statut- 
greater vvence within the walls of colleges or halls; 
pr me ing students to lodge in houses not locally 
- athe statutes at present require, to some 
oa or hall, but under the supervision of some 
a cabet ot fellow of a college.—To new foun- 
sentot i creat obstacle seems, to the Committee, 
rn om “To build and adequately endow a 
- rr te js suited rather to ancient munificence 
ye to the economical views of modern times :” 
uhile “a hall without endowments, or a college in- 
aifficiently endowed, would of course entail heavier 
expenses upon the students, for tuition and other ad- 
vantages, than they incur in the ancient foundations, 
where the tutors and other officers (being usually fel- 
ions) are in part, and the heads of colleges are alto- 
vether, sustained by the endowments.” But suppos- 
ing that difficulty to be overcome—and the liberality 
of the age is, we assume, equal to such an achieve- 
ment—our objection would be of a different kind. 
Weobject toany increase of the distinctions and exclu- 
sons and classifications (other than those of stand- 
ing and merit) already too abundant in these ancient 
institutions, A new college, or new buildings added 
to existing colleges, with a distinct economy, would, 
with the notions prevailing at Oxford, introduce an 
inferior caste ; and the member of either would stand 
in the same relation to those about him as the Servitor 
does to the Commoner now. Nothing can be more 
hostile to the very idea of a University, or interfere 
more vexatiously with the largeness of the benefits it 
should confer, than the presence of any such differen- 
tial ticketing in its system.—The device of exhibitions 
can only be progressive in its application; and is 
manifestly inadequate to what is wanted, even on the 
most sanguine calculation of its probable progress.— 
Toabridging the period of statutable residence, or 
permitting residence beyond the walls of colleges, 
the Committee object :—why to the latter it is diffi- 
cult to understand; when no other university in 
Europe, we believe, —and certainly not the sister one 
of Cambridge, with its almost identity of system— 
has found it a necessary part of discipline.—‘‘ Upon 
the whole,” say the Committee, “there is ample 
room for the exertions of benevolence and liberality 
such as your Committee are rejoiced to see indicated 
in the paper prefixed to this Report; whilst there are 
several methods by which they might be carried into 
effect consistent with the present statutes and practice 
of the University’’:—-but out of the limited recom- 
mendations which they are inclined to concede, little 
enough will be done towards rendering that Univer- 
sity more universal. After all, however, we are not 
quite sure that it is the thing we should most desire. 
Grievous as it seems that endowments so splendid 
should not serve the more general uses of the com- 
munity for education, yet even if we could let in all 
the students who are in search of the knowledge 
Which is to fit them for their future places in the 
vorld, it would require an entire change in the system 
of instruction there recognized to make the admis- 
sion of any use to them. Though at the cost of all 
this waste, it may be doubted if the friends of edu- 
cation will not be better engaged in providing for the 
less wealthy ranks of the people Universities of their 
own, where the purposes of such institutions shall 
uot be impeded by idle comparisons—leaving the 
anstocracy of the land to its own aristocratic assump- 
tions, This one, and seemingly unmeaning, question, 
of expense alone—a difficulty that looks merely me- 
chanical and removeable at pleasure—acts, neverthe- 
#8, 88a moral agency which no simply summary ar- 
mangementscancontrol. The mere necessary expenses 
em already to have been reduced, at Oxford, toas 
‘owascale as is practicable—averaging, the Committee 
themselves state, something under 80/.; below which it 
hasnotbeen possibleto bringthem at Durham. Itisthe 
«ale and habits of expense beyond the walls which 
offer a ruinous example and a dangerous temptation, 
—feeding the spirit of caste, and attacking youth at 
tery point of its prejudice and weakness. Many 
attempts have been made for the cure of this evil,— 

the thing is very difficult to deal with, even in 
theory, and has been found intractable in practice. 

Partiesagainst whom regulation is directed are too 
tumerous—too strong in the consciousness of young 

d too rich in all the means and appli- 





ances of enjoyment—to be restrained by sumptuary 
laws. 
over the population of the University. 
the direction of example only—not soon to be looked 


for, and certainly not under the control of prescrip- | 


tion—can work the miracle wanted. An influx of 


poor students, or of students from the middle classes, | 


so great as to invert the existing proportions and 
make the wealthy the minority—for the habits of the 


majority will ever give the tone to society, especially | 


amongst young men—would bring the needful influ- 
ence: but an influx like that is not to be expected, 
—and again we question if it should be desired as 
the best thing. The prestige in favour of Cambridge 
and Oxford will, for ages, insure to them the rank 
and wealth of the country to an extent, to over- 
whelm which by poor students would require an 
accession of numbers beyond all university-disci- 
pline or control. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ir is currently reported that it is in contemplation 
to request Lord Mahon to become the President of 
the Society of Antiquaries. A better choice could 
not be made, whether we look to his lordship’s literary 
or personal fitness.—Mr. Vaux, our readers will hear 
with great pleasure, was brought in triumphantly on 
Thursday, by a majority, as counted by Mr. Hallam, 
of 87 to 33! and there were eight Ayes which did 
not descend into the drawer. This trial of strength 
will, we trust, have its infiuence on the futnre course 
of proceedings. 

The House of Commons was unexpectedly counted 
out on Tuesday evening,—and has thus postponed the 
motion of Mr. C. Buller for a Select Committee on 
the immediate necessity of building a General Record 
Repository. We have reason to believe that Go- 
vernment would not have offered any opposition to 
the appointment of the Committee. We may, there- 
fore, look to its nomination after Easter. Without 
prejudging the question, there cannot be a doubt on 
the minds of any who have read Sir F. Palgrave’s 
Reports, as the Deputy-Keeper of the Records, as to 
what its recommendation will be. There seems, then, 
now some prospect of this question being settled, and 
of an early removal of our Public Records from astate 
of jeopardy to which merchants would not expose 
their ledgers. The nation’s ledgers cannot be of less 
value than those of a private merchant. 

We hear of another scholarship, founded—by the 
members of the Pitt Club—at Christ’s Hospital; to 
be denominated the “ Pitt Scholarship,’’ and devoted 
to the same beneficial object as the similar foundation 
which bears the name of the Times. 

The Adelaide Observer mentions that the party organ- 
izing for the relief of Captain Sturt and his party were 
to leave Adelaide about the 15th of October last; and 
some of the colonists have determined to accompany 
them up the Darling, in search of new cattle runs or 
sheep pastures. “Captain Sturt,” says the Observer, 
* left the depét at which he had formed his head-quar- 
ters in that part of the desert which has, through his 
indefatigable explorations, acquired the definition of 
‘Australia Petrwa,’ about the middle of July last: 
and intended, after visiting Mount Hopeless and ex- 
amining the head of Lake Torrens, to proceed from 
300 to 400 miles in a north-westerly direction; which 
would bring him into the heart of the interior,—or, 
if his theory is a correct one, to the inland sea.”’— 
The party now going out wiil not, it is said, proceed 
into the desert after him,—as his route there will ne- 
cessarily be uncertain ; but will intercept him on his 
return in the neighbourhood of the large lakes adja- 
cent to the Darling. 

The terrible events which had driven the tourists 
out of Syria have yielded at length to a comparative 
calm; and those birds of passage are beginning to 
return thither. A wealthy Russian boyard, the 
Count Gradiski, and two Frenchmen M. Alexandre 
Mazas and M. de Maslatrie, of the Bibliotheque Royale, 
are mentioned as having arrived at Bevrout from 
Constantinople—travelling in search of historical 
documents; and as having set out for Baalbec and 
Damascus. 

The University of Kénigsberg has sustained a 
heavy loss, by the death, at the age of sixty-two, and 
after a long illness, of the celebrated astronomer Herr 
Bessel—the oldest of its professors, having filled the 
Astronomical Chair for thirty-six years; and, as our 


The régime of the schoolroom is powerless | 
A change in | 





readers know, the author of many works, in Latin 
and in German,—most of which have attained to 
great reputation.—Russia, too, has lost one of her 
most distinguished writers, in the person of M. Polwoi; 
an author practised in nearly every branch of litera- 
ture, but as a dramatist in particular the most popular 
of all the Russian writers during the last twenty years. 
—We regret to add to this obituary paragraph the 
name of M. Maizan—a young naval officer of France, 
engaged on an expedition for exploring the interior 
| of Africa; and who has been assassinated by his 
negro slave, a few days’ journey south-west of Zan- 
zibar. 

From Athens, we learn that the King of Prussia’s 
| gift to the Royal University of that capital—of all 
| such duplicates of scientific books, as were to be found 
| in the libraries of the Prussian Universities,—had 
| arrived in safety. The number of works is 1,432— 
and of volumes 5,658; exclusive of thousands or 
pamphlets: among which latter are a complete col- 
lection of the programmes of fétes given at the uni- 
versities of Prussia—each of which, it is known, in- 
cludes a scientific treatise of more or less length. The 
number of books in the library of the University of 
Athens is now about 120,000.—In Constantinople, 
the Sultan has ordered that, in future, strangers shall 
have access to the Library of the Seraglio. He has 
further commanded the establishment of a museum; 
to which there is to be free admission for all learned 
persons and all persons occupied with science or the 
arts. 

Last week, the French Academy had another of 
those ceremonies—too frequent of late—which are 
at once an apotheosis of the dead and an inauguration 
of the living. M.Vitet was received into the bosom 
of the Academy,—ushered, like M. Casimir Dela- 
vigne, by Count Molé. This time, however, the har- 
mony was marred by no discord. The new Acade- 
mician rendered all the honours of the occasion,— 
and received them.—We regret to learn, from the 
same capital, that a serious accident has befallen 
Professor Regnault, of the Academy of Sciences, by 
the bursting of a glass ball containing boiling mer- 
cury. It is hoped, however, thet the misfortune will 
not entail any permanent disability. 

A Frankfort journal mentions the discovery, in 
Sweden, of an unpublished work by Linnzus, which 
had long been given up for lost. This work,—the 
labour of the great naturalist’s latter years, —is 
called the ‘ Nemesis Divina ;’ and in it he had re- 
corded, for the instruction of his son, a variety of 
observations and facts, deduced chiefly from the pri- 
vate lives of men who were known to himself, de- 
monstrating that the rewards and punishments of 
Divine Justice are distributed even in this world. 
The manuscript consists of 203 sheets; and, in its 
preface, the author expressly desires that it shall 
never be published. To this injunction, no doubt, 
it was owing that the manuscript was laid aside, and 
forgotten. Some time since, it was purchased by the 
University of Upsala, at the sale of the library be- 
longing to a physician whose father had been em- 
ployed to arrange the papers of Linnzus ; and, the 
death of all those referred to in the work seeming to 
have removed the objections to its publication, M. 
Fries, a Swedish botanist, has been appointed to pre- 
pare a selection from its pages for the press. 

The deposition of comets is going on. The kid- 
napped nebula is restored to its family in Andromeda. 
Brorsen’s comet is given up; it was a mere alias for 
that of Biela :—and as Brorsen’s and De Vico’s have 
been suspected to be a single comet with a single 
tail, Biela will probably be recognized in the heaven, 
ere long, as “ three single fire-bashaws rolled into 
one.” 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The Gallery, for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of 
BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily from Ten till Five.—Admission, 
ls. ; Catalogue, ls. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


SUFFOLK-STREET, PALL-MALL East, is NOW OPEN,—Admit- 
tance, ls, EDWARD HASSELL, Secretary. 


The EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
Ww 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK._REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
CE.—Now 


MITTANCE.—N OPEN, with a highly interesting exhibition, 
representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG (formerly 
the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under the various 
aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Evening; and the 
exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, 
as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so uni- 
versally admired. Both pictures are painted by the late Chevalier 
Renoux. Open from 10 till 5. dmittance to view both Pictures 
—Saloon, 1s,; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore, 
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EXHIBITION of TABLEAUX, Oil-painted and in Relief, 
209, REGENT-STREET.—The Public is respectfully informed that the 
above Exhibition is NOW OPEN, and comprises Models of Fruit, 
Birds, Fish, &c. These Tableaux have already attracted much atten- 
tion on the Continent, as well from the intrinsic beauty of the colours 
and grouping, as from their overcoming the most difficult question in 
Art; viz. the combining distant perspective on a flat surface, with a 
foreground modelled in relief; preserving, at the same time, unity of 
composition. —Admission, 1s., which will also admit to the Anatomical 
Gallery. Open from 1) till 6. 


MUSEUM of PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY, containing up- 
wards of one thousand Models, cast from, and coloured after, Nature ; 
comprising every part of the Human Frame in every state of disease. 
Admission lx., which will also admit to the Gallery of Tabieaux. 
Open from 10 till 6.—20%, Regent-street. 


The CAMPAIGN onthe SUTLEJ creating immenseinterest atthe 

resent moment, there is exhibiting at the ROYAL POLYTECH- 
NiC INSTITUTION, Portraits of the most distinguished Men both 
in the SIKH ARMY and GOVERN MENT of LAHORE, taken by a 
Jady of rank, distinguished in the Fine Arts, during her residence in 
India. Also, Portraits of Sir Henry Hardinge, Sir Robert and Lady 
Sale, &c. By means of the OPAQUE MICROSCOPE, these interest- 
ing portraits are on a magnificent scale. Passion Week, daily, at 
Quarter to Three and Eight in the Evening. The LECTURES 
include those on ASTILONOMY, during Lent, on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, COLE MAN’S WORKING MODEL, ascending 
and descending Inclined Planes, &c. &c.—Admission, 1s., Schools, 
Half-price. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 

Royat Socrery.—March 19.—Marquis of North- 
ampton, President, in the chair.—Tie paper read 
was, ‘ Investigation of the Power consumed in Over- 
coming the Inertia of Railway Trains, and of the Re- 
sistance of the Air tothe Motion of Railway Trains 
at high velocities, by P. W. Barlow, Esq.—The 
object of the author in this inquiry is to obtain a 
more correct knowledge than has hitherto been pos- 
sessed of the resistance which the air opposes to the 
motion of locomotive engines at high velocities, and 
of the loss of force arising from increased back pressure, 
and the imperfect action of steam. For this purpose he 
institutes a comparison between the velocities actu- 
ally acquired by railway trains with those which the 
theory of accelerated motion would have assigned ; 
and his experiments are made not only on trains pro- 
pelled by a locomotive engine, but also on those 
moving on the atmospheric railway, which latter 
afford valuable results, inasmuch as the tractive 
force is not subject to the losses at high velocities 
necessarily incident to locomotive engines. A table 
is given of the theoretical velocities resulting from 
calculations founded on the dynamical law of con- 
stant accelerating forces, in the case of trains of 
various weights, impelled by different tractive forces, 
moving from a state of rest, and is followed by 
another table of the observed velocities in Mr. Ste- 
phenson’s experiments on the Dalkey line ; the result 
of the comparison being that, in a distance of a mile 
and a quarter, the loss of velocity is about one-half 
of the observed velocity. A series of experiments 
on locomotive lines is next related ; but the compa- 
rison is less satisfactory than in the former case, 
because the tractive force cannot be so accurately 
estimated ; it is, however, sufficiently so to establish 
the fact, that the power lost by the locomotive engine 
below the speed of thirty miles per hour, is so small 
as to be scarcely appreciable ; and that the time and 
power which are absorbed in putting a railway train in 
motion are almost entirely required to overcome the 
inertia of the train, and does not arise from any loss 
or imperfection of the engine. It appears from these 
experiments that above one-fifth of the whole power 
exerted is consumed in putting the train in motion at 
the observed velocity. In the atmospheric railway 
the author finds that the tractive force of a fifteen- 
inch pipe is so small (being less than half that of a 
locomotive engine) that the time of overcoming the 


inertia must limit the amount of traffic on a single 


line, especially with numerous stations. When a 
great velocity is obtained, the tractive force of the 
locomotive is much reduced, and, therefore, a much 
greater velocity can be attained on an atmospheric 
railway. The inquiries of the author into the 
amount of resistance exerted by the air on railway 
trains, lead him to the conclusion that on the atmo- 
spheric railway the loss of tractive power of the 
piston from friction, &c. is very inconsiderable, and 
that the resistance of the air is less than had been 
hitherto estimated, not exceeding, on an average, 
ten pounds per ton on the average weight of trains. 
A tabular statement is then given of the results of 
the experiments made by the British Association for 
the purpose of comparison with those obtained by 
the author, The general conclusion which he arrives 
at is, that the resistance of the air in a quiescent 


state is less than had been previously estimated, and 
that the ordinary atmospheric resistance in railway 
progression arises from the air being generally itself 
in motion, and, as the direction of the current is 
almost always oblique, from its producing increased 
friction in the carriages. This kind of resistance 
will not increase as the square of the velocity; and as 
it is the principal one, it follows that the resistance 
to railway trains increases in a ratio not much higher 
than the velocity, and that the practical limit to the 
speed of railway travelling is a question, not of 
force, but of safety. 





GeocrapnicaL Soctety.—March 23.—Capt. W. 
H. Smyth, V.P. in the chair.—Col. John Drummond, 
J. Kenyon, Esq. and the Hon. Spencer Law, were 
elected members. 

Mr. G. W. Earl’s memoir, ‘ On the Tribes of the 
North Coast of Australia,’ was continued.—The 
natives of the North coast are not only less known to 
us than those of the other coasts of the island, but 
possess a peculiar interest, from their proximity to 
the Indian Archipelago. A circle, says Mr. Earl, 
drawn round Port Essington, at a distance of 500 
miles, would inclose almost an equal number of dis- 
tinct tribes. The good understanding which existed 
between the colony and the natives in its vicinity, 
induced parties of warriors and their chiefs to come 
from the remote interior to visit the whites ; and in 
the month of April, when the Macassar prahus con- 
gregate at Port Essington, there may be seen, besides 
the tribes of Australia, people from many of the 
islands of the archipelago. Mr. Earl, however, in 
the present memoir, confines his observations to the 
natives of Australia who inhabit the coast from the 
Cobourg Peninsula towards the east. Certain general 
characteristics are observable among all the tribes of 
this part of Australia. Thus their skin is invariably 
embossed with raised cicatrices. The septum of the 
nose is generally pierced among the men, and cloth- 
ing is disregarded except by way of ornament: they 
paint their bodies, Their mode of treating the dead 
differs, however, from that in use among the tribes of 
other parts of the country. They leave the bodies 
wrapped in the bark of the tea tree till nothing re- 
mains but the skeleton, which is then removed to the 
general cemetery, or placed in the hollow trunk of a 
decayed tree. They are divided into three castes. They 
have some superstitions similar to those of the Indian 
Islanders, while others are like those which pervade 
Australia. In the Cobourg Peninsula there are four 
distinct communities, of which the most powerful 
occupies the southern coast and the islands of Van 
Diemen’s Gulf, the upper part of the harbour of 
Port Essington being also in their possession. In the 
mountain range there is a very numerous tribe called 
“* Marigianbirik ;”’ beyond them we know nothing, 
nor have we much accurate knowledge respecting 
the tribes distributed between Jalakuru and the Gulf 
of Carpentaria. With the Yaako, or Croker Island 
tribe, our acquaintance is of older date than with the 
others; the Raffles Bay settlement, in 1827, was 
within their territory. These are described as most 
forbidding in appearance, and little better in dispo- 
sition. Fear of the whites, however, secured their 
good behaviour. The Yarlo and Syi tribes resemble 
each other in general characteristics, though their 
dialects are totally dissimilar. They are a better 
looking people than the Croker Islanders, and from 
the beginning showed great partiality for the English. 
The Bijna-lumbo tribe possess a superior physical 
organization, and indeed Mr. Earl is inclined to 
think there has been some infusion of Polynesian 
blood among the aborigines of this part of Australia, 
Of the four dialects spoken by the tribes of the Co- 
bourg Peninsula, one only appears to differ from 
those spoken in other parts of New Holland, and 
this difference consists only in the words almost in- 
variably ending in a vowel. This, however, seems 
only accidental. The consonants s and f are rejected 
throughout the Australian dialects, as is also the h 
aspirate. With the single exception mentioned above, 
two-thirds at least of the words end in a consonant, 
and often a double consonant, as “alk,” “ irt,” &c. 
The nasal ng is very common. The natives of the 
coast, from frequent intercourse with the Macassar 
Trepang fishers, have picked up a good deal of their 
language, which is a dialect of the Polynesian; 
and as they spoke in this patois to the English on 
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their first arrival, these latter, from ignorance mab 
J 


vocabularies of it, taking it for the native |, 
guage of the tribes. From these consideration i 
Earl proceeds to treat of the great inland tribe rn 
enters into details which we cannot give here. otk 
origin and progress of our intercourse with th 
This community in the interior are much ome 
merous and better organized than the Coast the 
One great chief, dignified by the title of * Rajah 
has control over several large communities, 
having its own chief. They live on the Spontaneous 
produce of the country, which is abundant, They 
collect a wild grain, pound it between stones, and 
make it into cakes, which they bake in the ashes 
their fires; this, with yams and the root of a Dut 
called Marowait, constitute their chief vegetahl 
diet. The yams overspread the whole face of th 
country. Their manner is calm and dignified, They 
paint themselves on great occasions from head to 
foot, with a kind of red ochre, and hang before then 
tassels made of the fur of the opossum. The wong 
wear an apron of matting, about two feet deep and 
three feet wide, thus evincing a sense of decency Not 
common among the aborigines of Australia, Their 
weapons are spears and darts, headed with lozenge. 
shaped pieces of quartz or slate very regularly 
formed. The Womera, or throwing stick, is also use} 
by them, and is of great length. Their hair, which 
is fine, is adorned with parrots’ feathers or opossums 
fur, and makes a very neat appearance. They ar 
treated with great deference and attention by the 
coast natives. Mr. Earl looks upon these people a 
a kind of mixed race between the Polynesian and 
the aborigines, who much resemble the Papuas of 
New Guinea. The memoir then goes back to the 
Jalakuru tribe, which, though occasionally residing 
on the coast, generally occupies the uplands near the 
termination of the hill range of the Cobourg Penin. 
sula. This tract of country is called Merkilellal. [t 
is open and fertile, and is traversed by a chain of 
small lakes. The wild yam is very abundant, The 
natives are hospitable, and through their means: 
favourable intercourse may be established with the 
tribes in their neighbourhood, as they are very willing 
to accompany exploring parties. The tribe or tribes 
of the Goulbourn Islands do not differ materially from 
those of the Cobourg Peninsula. In personal ap 
pearance they rather resemble the Croker Island 
natives, and are a fickle and vindictive race. They 
are very troublesome to the Trepang fishers, No 
information could be obtained by Mr. Earl about 
the distribution of tribes upon the coast between 
Goulbourn Islands and the northernmost horn of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. It seems the people here re 
side generally in the uplands, and only come dow 
to the coast to barter with the Trepang fishers. The 
people of Arnham Bay are described as numero 
and powerful, and very formidable when hostile, 
say the Macassars. They are remarkable for thei 
bulky forms and fine chests; their lower extremities 
however, are not well formed, having the curved shin; 
their features are coarse, and the nose broad and fiat, 
but the general expression pleasing. All the males 
above 12 years old were circumcised. The westem 
side of the Gulf of Carpentaria is well peopled; but 
beyond this, as far as the head of the gulf, the natives 
are few and scattered. Mr. Earl says he has ob- 
served, that on the north coast of Australia the popt- 
lation bears a striking proportion to the quantity of 
vegetable food, to procure which the natives take 
great trouble, while they do not seem to be near # 
partial to animal diet. 















































Institution or Civit. Enaineers.— March 31. 
—Sir John Rennie, President, in the chair.—The 
discussion upon the papers read at the last meeting 
was continued, and precluded the reading of ay 
original communications. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Asiatic Society, 2, p.m. 

Entomological Society, 8. 

eon a Society, 3. 
innean Society, 8. 

Civil Baseaaen’ 8.—‘ Note Explanatory of the Plan be 
Midlothian Coal Fields,’ by G. Buchanan,—* Description’ 
the Wood Bridge across the River Tees,’ at Sockburt, 
H. T. Wright.—‘ On the Combustion of Fuel under yA 
Boilers, with a Description of Bodmer’s Fire Grate, 
J.G mer. 

Wep. Astronomical Society, 8. 

a Geological Society, half-past 8, 
—_ Literary Fund, 3. 
TuvuR. Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
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PINE ARTS 
LEGISLATION ON ART-UNIONS. 

bill of Mr. Wyse, to which we last 
Tax propemtion, is termed ‘ A Bill for legalizing 
pr Unions,’—and is founded on a Report of a Select 
A mittee, which was ordered to be printed by the 
ae of Commons on the 5th of August last, and, 
, pont appear, has just recently been published. 
- bere our fortune to read the Report before we saw 
po Bill, and we anticipated, that, as the former con- 
tained several proposals for mitigating and compen- 
gating the evils which Art-Unions engender, so the 
jatter would make the realization of some or all of 
those proposals a condition precedent of the legis- 
lation which it contemplated. There was in this 
nothing very unreasonable or illogical,—nothing that 
might not well be expected from such men as Mr. 
Wrse or Mr. Ewart, at a time in which legislation 
is considered a science, and more than one book has 
been written on the proper method of drawing acts 
of parliament. Not so, however ; the bill does not 
affect to embody more than one recommendation of 
the Committee,—and we shall presently show that 
even for carrying out that adequate provision is 
not made. Pleaders are sometimes so dexterous 
and subtle, that, after months of preliminary litiga- 
tion and a very expensive trial of a cause, the dis- 
covery is made that an immaterial issue has been 
taken, and the Court awards what is called a re- 
pleader—thereby condemning the parties to begin 
over again. Toa like spirit of refined over-clever- 
ness we ascribe the futility of the ‘ Bill for legalizing 
ArtUnions ;’ which, though it has been heralded 
into the world by a Report of five hundred folio 
pages, and itself contains a page of recitals, will leave 


tributors forming part of such Associations, on the 
condition nevertheless that such sums of money so 
allotted and distributed be expended solely and en- 
tirely in the purchase of Paintings, Drawings or 
other works of Art.” Then, after stating the poten- 
tial liability to the penalties of the lottery laws, it 
recites that—“ It is expedient that all Members, Sub- 
scribers and Contributors of such voluntary Associa- 
tions as aforesaid, and all persons acting under their 
authority, or on their behalf, shall be discharged and 
protected from any pains and penalties to which 
they may have rendered themselves liable, or may 
hereafter render themselves liable, by reason of any 
such their proceedings as aforesaid.” This last recital is 
untrue on the very face of the bill; for the case in 
favour of this measure is, that the members, sub- 
scribers, and contributors of such voluntary associa- 
tions ought not to be, and shall not be, protected 
from pains and penalties, unless they conform to 
certain regulations. The recital is absolute and un- 
qualified ; and would justify a declaratory act that 
should exempt Art-Unions from the operation of the 
lottery laws. Neither is this an immaterial error: 
for the proposed Bill is remedial; it will receive a 
liberal construction ; and this large statement in the 
preamble will come, in all doubtful cases, to the relief 
of parties who, by some stretch of ingenuity, may be 
able to bring themselves within the elastic definition 
contained in the opening recital of the preamble :— 
will virtually protect schemes, termed Art-Unions, 
which are really the speculations of private dealers. 

The last recital of the preamble sets out that— 
“The establishment and maintenance of such volun- 
tary Associations, if duly regulated, will lead to the 
extension and improvement of Art.” We take this 
to be another misprision. It is difficult to read the 


consideration, and be approved of, by a Committee of 
Her Majesty's most Honourable Privy Council, and a 
copy thereof deposited with such Committee ; and pro- 
vided such proceedings for such purposes as aforesaid 
shall have been conducted in strict conformity with 
the Royal Charter or Charters which may have been 
granted, or the deed of partnership, or other instru- 
ment or instruments, constituting such Association, 
and the rules and regulations which may have been 
approved of, as hereinbefore set forth.” We venture 
to think that there is not a junior clerk in any attor- 
ney’s office throughout the country who would have 
drawn such a bill as this, without inserting the ordi- 
nary provision whereby a defendant would be enabled 
to plead the general issue, and give the Act and the 
special matter in evidence under that plea. Assuredly, 
if this Bill should become law, there never will have 
been an Act of Parliament that so imperatively called 
for such a clause. Neither is this omission one that 
can be excused on the ground of the honourable 
members not being legal men. Their case is, that 
they know how to deal with the laws against lotteries, 
—There are, however, other and more serious ob- 
jections. The protection accorded by the Bill is 
protection from the laws against lotteries: the asso- 
ciations that comply with the requisitions of the Act 
are to be protected from the operation of the laws 
against lotteries; the associations that do notsocomply, 
are not to be so protected. But, according to the 
language of the Bill, and so far as express judicial 
authority is involved,t the members of these associa- 
tions may, or may not, be liable to the operation of 
the lottery laws. Though, therefore, it is extremely 
probable that they will obtain charters of incorpora- 
tion and submit their deeds of partnership and regu- 
lations to the Privy Council, what adequate motive 
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within the provisions of the several Acts of Parlia- 
ment passed for the prevention of Lotteries, Little- 
goes and unlawful games; whereby the Members, 
Subscribers or Contributors of such Associations as 
aforesaid, or persons acting under their authority, or 
on their behalf, may be liable or subjected to certain 
pains and penalties imposed by law on persons con- 
cemed in Lotteries, Littlegoes and unlawful games.” 
May! why it is only because allotment and distribu- 
lions are, or ought to be, and shall be, prohibited that 
any terms can justly be imposed on Art-Unions. 
Anon it will be seen that language similar to this 
= is introduced into the enacting part of the 
ill 


The preamble commences with the following 
sentence :—“ Whereas certain voluntary Associa- 
tions have been, and may hereafter be, formed in 
various parts of the United Kingdom, under the 
tame of Art-Unions, for the purchase of Paintings, 

wings or other works of Art, to be afterwards 
allotted and distributed by chance or otherwise 
among the several Members, Subscribers or Contri- 
butors forming part of such Associations, or for rais- 
ing sums of money by subscription or contribution, 
to be allotted and distributed by chance or otherwise, 
% prizes, amongst the Members, Subscribers or Con- 


amendment in the present session. The opera- 
tive portion of the more important section is in 
these words :—* That all such voluntary Associations 
as aforesaid, now constituted, or which may here- 
after be constituted, shall be deemed and taken to 
be lawful Associations; and the Members, Sub- 
scribers and Contributors thereof, and all persons 
acting under their authority or on their behalf for 
the purposes aforesaid, shall be freed and discharged 
from all pains and penalties, suits, prosecutions and 
liabilities to which, by law, they may be liable, or 
deemed or taken to be liable, as being concerned in 
illegal Lotteries, Littlegoes or unlawful games, by 
reason of anything done, or which may be done by 
them or any of them in furtherance of the allot- 
ment or distribution, by scheme or otherwise, of 
Paintings, Drawings, or other works of Art, or of 
the allotment or distribution of sums of money, as 
prizes, to be expended for their purchase: Provided 
always, That a Royal Charter or Charters shall have 
been FIRST obtained for the incorporation of such As- 
sociations, or, provided that the deed of partnership 
or other instrument or instruments constituting such 
Associations, and the rules and regulations relating to 
the proceedings of such Associations for such purposes 
as aforesaid, shall have FIRST been submitted to the 








regulations—always supposing that due regulations 
can be discovered, and the Bill does not affect to 
point them out—it does not, on the other, hold out 
any dangers sufficient to deter from the infringement 
of such regulations, whether in wantonness or negli- 
gence. 

There are other objections, of a technical cha- 
racter, which we pass over, to point out one that 
affects the immediate and practical application of 
the Bill. The enactment is, “ That all such volun- 
tary associations as aforesaid, now constituted, or which 
may hereafter be constituted, shall be deemed and 
taken to be Jawful associations,” &c.; and the effect 
of this, which would otherwise be general and abso- 
lute, is corrected by the proviso, “ that a royal 
charter or charters shall have been first obtained for 
the incorporation of such associations,” or “that the 
deed of partnership or other instrument or instru- 
ments constituting such associations, and the rules 
and regulations relating to the proceedings of such 
associations for such purposes as aforesaid, shall have 
first been submitted to the consideration, and be ap- 








+t The case of the Derby Sweep (Allport v. Nutt), which 
was decided last summer, is scarcely so direct to the point 
as to make proceedings for penalties in the case of Art- 
Unions quite safe. 
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proved of, by a Committee of Her Majesty’s Most 
Honourable Privy Council, and a copy thereof depo- 
sited with such Committee.” This, construed lite- 
rally, imports, that protection shall be extended to 
existing offenders for offences already committed, 
provided that they hereafter take certain proceedings ; 
and that those proceedings so hereafter to be taken 
shall have been taken BEForeE the offences already 
committed were committed! But on this it is not 
worth while to insist. What does the word “ first” 
mean? to what time does it point? If it ap- 
plies to societies “* now constituted,” as well as to 
societies “ which may be hereafter constituted,” then, 
in order to protect all persons who hereafter may 
be and now are members of societies “ now con- 
stituted,” the Privy Council must at once approve 
of all the regulations of those societies. If it does, 
the whole Bill is an absurdity ; because the case in 
favour of the Billis, that the Privy Council will not 
approve of them, and ought not to approve of them. 
If, on the other hand, it does not approve of them, 
they at once become the mark of informers. It will 
be answered, that the recent Bills protect these so- 
cieties up toa giventime. That is perfectly true; 
but can these societies alter their regulations without 
the consent of every subscriber ?—can they dispose 
of property purchased with the money of persons 
who were subscribers, and now no longer are subscrib- 
ers, without the consent of those persons, and are 
they sure to obtain it? They have been receiving 
money from the subscribers during the last year ;— 
can they alter their regulations without the consent 
of every one of such subscribers?_-can they force 
any one to take hismoney back? For these matters 
this Act does not provide at all; neither does it con- 
tain anything on which an agreement amongst the 
actual subscribers contemplating these matters could 
be engrafted. If, on the other hand, the word “ first” 
has not a meaning that will include societies “ now 
constituted,” they will be exempt from the operations 
of the period,—and the Bill itself will be useless. It 
may, perhaps, be supposed that existing societies will, 
for the purposes of this Bill, be considered as associ- 
ations hereafter to be constituted. Such is not the 
case. Inthe very last term, the Court of Queen’s 
Bench pronounced a decision on similar language of 
the Friendly Societies Act, which shows that nothing 
short of dissolution and winding up—for there is pro- 
perty, and successors to it—will enable members of 
existing Art-Unions to convert their societies into 
associations “hereafter constituted.” If, however, 
they should be dissolved, then the question will arise 
—whether the irresponsibility of members is co-exist- 
ent only with the association itself, or whether it is 
an individual immunity that will survive the dissolu- 
tion of the particular association ? 

So, for the present, we leave this Bill. There is 
really something poetical in the ignorance displayed by 
itsauthors of the laws with which they presume to deal, 
and the means by which the operation of those laws 
may be defeated or counteracted. Our business is to 
point out the unsoundness of its principle; but if 
these honourable gentlemen will go on with it, they 
really should consult a pleader. 

SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

Tue present Exhibition of this Society offers 
a generally better specimen of the abilities of 
the contributors than we remember for many 
years. Not that we perceive any indication of 
remarkable talent; but the average merit is in- 
creased—though the highest point reached, in any 
one instance, is by no means exalted. Strange that, 
in an exhibition offering to the artist a somewhat 
favourable opportunity for enlisting the sympathies 
of the public, there is not to be found one example 
of successful effort after high Art ;—nor, indeed, we 


may almost say, of unsuccessful ambition to reach it. 


The older members keep to their level: and while, 
with few exceptions, the same routine of subject and 
execution seems to follow, as amatter of course, certain 
well-known names, we search in vain for germs of 
future excellence in the younger aspirants for fame. 
Among the “ exceptions” above alluded to, first 
let us record an admirable landscape by Mr. Pyne, 
—an expansive view of the Straits of Menai(No.233). 
This is splendid in colour and execution. Talent, 
fancy, observation of details united with breadth of 
treatment, an earnest appreciation of the most poetic 


of Nature's phases, are evident in this meritorious 
production. The foreground objects, the group of 
pines, &¢c.,are painted with considerable skill ; while 
the various gradations of distance melt away into 
the horizon, marked with all their distinguishing 
attributes: in the middle ground we have a crowd 
of objects which, as in nature, at first attract little, 
but find and repay examination—the sands, the 
shallop at the pier, the stranded vessel, the cluster- 
ing woods, ending at last in a chain of hills that 
melt into the surrounding glow of the warm atmo- 
sphere. Here the artist appears to have worked as 
should work a worshipper of Nature, an enthusiast 
in Art. That it is not always so we have only 
to consult some of the other productions of 
the same prolific pencil; where mannerism—ad 
captandum snatches—mark each piece, and, spite of 
the cleverness of execution and pleasant aspect of 
the whole, forbid us to offer the welcome of our praise. 
The hand of the master in many of these maintains 
too strong a superiority over our recollections of 
Nature’s choice effects; and where we look for the 
poetry with which Mr. Pyne is embued, we find 
only the flourishes of his brush, or a conventional 
treatment that is too much the fault of landscape- 
painters in general. Thus we would characterize his 
Floating Harbour at Bristol, and (504) Grist and 
Fulling Mills. Let us, however, part with this 
poetical painter with the word of applause; urging 
him to follow with more earnestness that path of the 
higher landscape which Callcott and Turner have 
trodden, and in which he has often manifested the 
ability to succeed. 

Mr. Hurlstone’s contributions are, as usual, very 
numerous. Pleasing in treatment, natural in concep- 
tion, and vigorous in execution, his works never fail 
to obtain that credit for which their places in the 
post of honour appear to mark them out. We can- 
not, however, forbear to cavil at the constant repeti- 
tion of subject, and the slushy, sloppy colouring to 
which a painter of talent resigns himself. His Cupid 
listening at a Cottage-door is a pretty—a very pretty 
idea. The arch boy listens with eager ear. His 
arrow has been shot, and he would fain know its 
effect. But how careless the drawing of the Cupid! 
how recklessly the drapery is flung upon his form! 
and with what negligence of accessories which, skil- 
fully treated, might have added—and were intended 
to add—sentiment to the story, does Mr. Hurlstone 
surround the listening boy! Facilityis the bane of Mr. 
Hurlstone. It is evident to us that his perceptions are 
quick and true; but the ready way in which he satis- 
fies his own imagination appears to make him sur- 
mise that with others the result will be similar. If 
we look, therefore, at his Window at Seville (166), 
we shall find the like objection. These titles by 
our artists— Windows at Seville, Poppies of Andalusia, 
&c., are affectations which alone merit condemnation. 
Here a lady, without any of the usual beauties of a 
Sevillana, presents herself to us with a coquettish 
action of a fan above her head ; and forthwith the 
resolution is complete, and she is to be 4 Window at 
Seville. The head is pleasing in colour and expres- 
sion, but is not well drawn. In Gulnare and the 
Pacha (176) the result is commendable. The head 
of the Pacha is fine, and the action good; as is also 
the case with Gulnare—whose beauty, however, falls 
short of the description of the poet. Mr. Hurlstone’s 
Italian Boys are too well known to need description. 
The visitor of this exhibition will meet with some of 
his old acquaintances, equipped by the same dashing 
brush, coloured with the same peculiarity, and, it 
gives us pleasure to add, invested with a similar 
charm of naturalness and lively expression. 

One of the few pictures that make any decided 
impression is (366) Hard Pressed, by C. Josi. It 
simply represents the last moments of a long run; 
where a dog and a stag have exerted their powers, 
and the latter is undoubtedly the better off of the 
two. But the subject is presented with so much 
truth of character in the animals, and with so much 
simplicity of composition, that it is no wonder if the 
spectator feels surprised at the spell which rivets his 
attention. The expression of the deer is admirably 
given; and the dipping of the dog’s legs below the 
bottom of the picture is highly conducive to the 
spirited effect of the composition. 

Few paintings in this collection attract the gaze of 
the spectator with more of wonder first, and admi- 





ration afterwards, than those by Mr. Anthony V 
allude’ particularly to (224) Sunday Morning ; : 
Last Century and (484) The Croppie's Grae nH 
singularly-disposed lights of the former, its uthe 
of figures full of character and varied in action, the 
remarkable scene depicted—old yew, antiquate) 
tower, and peculiar cottages—come with odd 
upon the eye. The scattered lights of this Painter 
verge upon the false ; but there is an originality 
well as truth of conception, about his works vhid 
elicits commendation, and therefore should in 
warning against mannerism with two-fold influence, 
The shed in 224 is painted with the faithfulness of 
a Daguerréotype ; and the groups that people th 
churchyard not only present with peculiar fidelity 
the effects of light and shade, but offer a diversity Pt 
character which testifies to knowledge of human nature 
as well as to skill of hand.—In the Croppie’s Gray 
objections equally heavy may be raised; but y 
cordially praise the deviation from the beaten trac, 
and the attempt to render the wild poetry with 
which the historyand the legends of the Sister Island 
abound. The Whiteboy’s Retreat, by the same artis, 
represents a wild place, as characteristic of th 
painter’s style as it is of the being who figures in the 
foreground of the wretched cabin. 


Vest g 


Fine Art Gossip.—lIt gives us much satisfaction 
to announce that H.R.H. Prince Albert has com. 
missioned Mr. Cope to execute for him a painting, 
the subject of which, as well as the mode of execy. 
tion—whether in fresco or oil—has been left to the 
choice of the Artists’ Association. This commission 
is not less an evidence of the Prince's sound judgment 
in Art, than it is a well deserved compliment to the 
genius of Mr, Cope. 

Till the railways have done their worst (which 
will hardly be in our time) Mr. Burford’s witcherat 
bringing strange places into the heart of Londo 
cannot lose its value. His touch, too, as a painter, 
and his command over air, water, and distance, seen 
to improve, year by year,—as his new picture of Cu- 
stantinople brilliantly testifies. He has not always,it 
is true, such a subject as the ‘‘ Golden Horn,” the 
cypresses of the Seraglio gardens, the mosques and 
suburbs of Pera, Galata, and Scutari,—each a city in 
itself. But he has never treated any scene better a 
any former occasion; and we especially commend his 
present effort, inasmuch as the spectator being placed 
on a high tower, all possibility of foreground figures 
—usually the weak point on these occasions—is 
avoided. 

Two new Easter shows have been just opened atthe 
Cosmorama Rooms.—The first, an exhibition of four 
pictures of our recent Indian battles, is adroitly timed; 
the subjects well varied, rather than choicely executed, 
—The second is a show of what are called ¢ableaus,in 
relief; consisting of an outer room containing lange 
compositions of ducks, melons, grapes, &c., and see 
creatures of all kinds modelled and coloured, and 
with coarsely-painted background. There is, how- 
ever, an inner show of anatomical models; on which 
the medical, not the general, public may sit in judg. 
ment, if it so will. ” 

It is in contemplation, we understand, to establish, 
shortly, two additional Schools of Design in the 
great manufacturing towns of Paisley and Leeds. 
One of the desiderata, therefore, to which we lately 
alluded, will be thus accomplished.—Four or five 
vacancies in provincial masterships have also lately 
been filled up by the appointment, among other, af 
Messrs. Johnson, Gifford and Clarke. 

The papers of the week announce the death af 
Mr. Sanders, the portrait painter, at the age of 72. 

We think it right to keep our readers alive to the 
fact that the Bill for legalizing Art-Unions has bee 
read a second time in the House of Commons; avd 
stands for commitment on the 8th of the preset 
month.—We may inform them, too, that Parliament 
has exhibited signs of an impatience which 81 
longer disposed to compound with the delay in pit 
ceeding to the completion of the Houses of ed 
ment—nor postpone its own convenience indefinitely 
to the settlement of the differences between artiss 
and professors. A proposal of the Marquis of Cla 
ricarde for placing the works under the authority 
superintendence of the Commissioners of 
and Forests was received on all hands, in the House 
of Lords, as a measure of acceleration Ww: 
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seen | at length very proper and necessary: and 
the formal motion to address the Crown on the sub- 
oct was only postponed until after Easter, that the 

‘ews of the other House might have been distinctly 
. ressed in the meantime and there might be a 
mecurrence in the terms of the Addresses proceeding 
from the two bodies. 

From the will of the late Lady Holland, as now 

roved, we extract such particulars as refer to objects 
of Art—The first bequest is to the Queen ; and 
conveys the picture of His late Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, surrounded by the British residents 
and other English gentlemen, when that prince was 
at Florence —To the British Museum Lady Holland 
pequeaths a Box given to her by Napoleon, in the 
following terms :—“Amongst the things which I 
chiefly value is the Box bequeathed to me by the 
Emperor Napoleon, and a card originally enclosed 
init_bearing on one sidea memorandum, from which 
it appears that the cameo which forms the lid of the 
hox was presented to Napoleon by Pius VI., at 
Talentino, in 1797 ; and on the other side are these 
yords, in the Emperor's own hand-writing— ZL’ Em- 

eur Napoléon & Lady Holland témoignage de 
satisfaction et d'estime.” These relics I bequeath to 
the British Museum ; and desire that the box and 
card may be enclosed in a glass case, and kept locked 
up 80 that they may not be handled,—and be depo- 
sited ina room of the Library of the Museum in 
which the autographs of distinguished persons and 
curiosities are kept.”— To Lord John Russell 
the testator leaves her portrait of his grandfather 
John, Duke of Bedford, by Sir Joshua Reynolds; 
and the vase of French China with the portrait of 
Francis, Duke of Bedford, painted on it in Paris, by 
her order :—to the Speaker of the House of Commons 
the portrait of the Honourable James Abercromby, 
now Lord Dunfermline :—and to the Ear! of Carlisle 
her portrait of the Duke of Devonshire.—She directs 
her executors to spend 300/, in a monument, to be 
placed in Milborne Church, beside that executed, by 
Sir Richard Westmacott, to the memory of her late 
Lord:—and she leaves a legacy to Sir Richard. 

From Paris, we hear of an artistic mission about 
tobe undertaken by M. Papety in Greece :—and a 
commission given to M. Simart to execute the model 
of a full-length statue of the Emperor Napoleon, for 
ashrine making part of the tomb which M. Visconti 
is erecting in the Church of the Invalides. On one 
hand, it is affirmed that the statue is to be of marble; 
on another we find bronze spoken of, with incrusta- 
tions of ivory and precious stones. 

In the Park of Malmaison, recently purchased, 
with its chateau, by Queen Christina, her Majesty 
has erected a Gothic chapel, under the direction of 
M, Suréda, the architect, in the style of the Sainte- 
Chapelle, at the Palais de Justice. The walls are 
to be covered with mural paintings, in the fashion of 
the thirteenth century; and M. Henri de Gerente 
has just finished one of five windows which are to 
tarich the arch. The one completed represents St. 
Augustin, the patron saint of the Duke de Rianzares. 

eother subjects will be,—St. Christina, the patron 
of the Queen-Mother ; the Holy Virgin; Isabella 
of Hungary, the patron saint of the Queen of Spain ; 
and St. Louis, the patron of the Infanta Louise. 
The great gate will be surmounted by a rosace of 
tained glass, richly executed. The arms of Castile, 
of Leo of Grenada, and of France, succeed each 
other, on a ground of blue. 

4rt-Unions.—A clever writer on Modern German 
Painting, in the last Quarterly Review, speaking of 
the Diisseldorf school, confirms all that was said by 


our correspondent [ ante, p. 39]; and, by way of com- 
ment on M, Raczynski’s trumpetings about Diissel- 
daf Art, and the virtues of Diisseldorf artists as 
compared with “les haines et les passions” of the 
Palaters of the times of the Medici, observes, “There 
#00 exaggeration in all that M. Raczynski has said 
~four or five artists do work together on one picture 


like brethren, and nestle two together in one atelier 


@ doves, and praise and admire indiscriminately 
all each other's performances like so many Magazine 
Petasters, They would do anything also to oblige 
their director ; and prepare him all sorts of little 
suprises for his jour de féte, or his Christmas tree. 
tis true, too, that they make most excellent hus- 

is; and that their wives knit them the best 
possible stockings in return; but if the Diisseldorf 





style of picture be the especial result of all these 
Christian virtues operating in conjunction with the 
Arts, we must say, give us a little vice! M. Raczyn- 
ski calls this a ‘vie d'artiste. We see nothing in it 
that does not apply equally to a ‘vie d'artisan’— 
honest, well-conducted artisans, who have each their 
set work, do not interfere with one another, and are 
sure of a good market—and that market the Art- 
Union. For it is on this line of patronage that 
Diisseldorf principally depends for existence. We 
have not space to enter into the question of these 
associations; though it might be the more interesting 
to examine those in Germany, because thence all 
the other Art-Unions in the world have been derived. 
There, they were established as early as 1792, and 
now amount to above thirty in number. There is 
no doubt that they are not without some beneficial 
results, especially in the attention and preservation 
they have secured to objects of ancient art; but, 
acting as they do in such a community as Diissel- 
dorf, there is no doubt also that they are chiefly a 
lottery for those who have no business with pictures, 
and a stimulus for those who have no business to 
paint. Here again, however, a virtuous plea is 
brought forward, quite new in the canons whether 
of art or religion. These Art-Unions are such very 
benevolent things! 
who, but for them, would never have a chance of 
selling a picture. Whoever, therefore, like our- 
selves, may have been puzzled to account for the 
extraordinary trash selected for purchase by the 
Art-Unions, at the late exhibitions of Diisseldorf, 
Cologne, and Aix-la-Chapelle, are now answered. 
It was all pure charity. One feature in these 
German Art-Unions is new to us, and deserves 
commendation. This consists in setting aside a 
portion of their funds for the undertaking of great 
public works. The Town Hall at Elberfeld, deco- 
rated with frescoes by Miicke,—the great ‘Crucifixion’ 
in the Franciscan Church at Diisseldorf, by Sattegast 
—have been thus accomplished. The Town Hall at 
Frankfort is, we believe, also to be commenced from 
the same resources.”—Here, be it observed that the 
“one feature”’ which deserves commendation is pre- 
cisely the one which our Art-Unions have not. 
We, who are always anxious to get what good is 
possible out of evil, have twenty times urged on 
influential parties connected with the Art-Union to 
do something of this sort—to appropriate some per- 
centage of their vast funds to a national object—to 
painting in fresco some national building or one of 
our city Halls;—something, in fact, for high Art, and 
towards diffusing a knowledge of, and taste for, it. 
But no: the be-all and the end-all is a grand prize 
for a picture that will “engrave well.” 












































MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 

On WEDNESDAY NEXT, April 8, 1846, will be performed 
Handel’s MESSIAH. Principal Vocal Performers—Miss Birch, 
Miss Hawes, Mr. Braham, and Mr. H. Phillips. The Band and 
Chorus wil! consist of above 500 performers.—Tickets 3s. each. Re- 
served Seats, in the Gallery, 5s.; in the Area, lis. 6¢., may be obtained 
of the principal Music-sellers ; of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing-cross; Mr. 
Ries, 102, Strand ; or of Mr. Mitchell, 39, Charing-cross. 

THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. 
N.B. This Performance will not be repeated. 





Her Magesty’s THeatre.—Some relief was 
brought to the destitution of our Opera company this 
day week by the re-appearance of Madame Castellan; 
the drama chosen for the occasion being Donizetti's 
* Linda.’ 
have suffered from the hyperborean climate, or her 
journey from St. Petersburgh, since she looks thinner 
and more weary than could be wished; and her 


beautiful voice, alas! was oftener out of tune during | 
last Saturday’s performance than so young a voice | 


should be. On Tuesday, it had partially recovered 
itself. In her art, Madame Castellan stands where 
she did last year. With a fair share of executive 


ambition, especially evidenced in the bravura, in- | 


troduced by way of close to the opera, her singing 
still wants elasticity and contrast; nor is her Italian 
accent clearer or more natural than it was a twelve- 
month ago. She was kindly welcomed ; but stands 
in need of much “ripening” ere she will, or ought to 
command the public; and since Nature has given 
her every requisite charm, we trust that due study 
will not be wanting. The present cast of ‘Linda’ 
contains several other novelties. Signora Gaetanina 


Brambilla takes the part of Pierotto, which her 


There is many a poor artist, | 


The graceful, pretty French lady must | 








namesake used to sing so charmingly, and act so 
pathetically, in spite of the heaviest possible physical 
disqualifications. Our new Signora Brambilla has a 
countenance intelligent rather than handsome; a 
sufficient contralto voice too, more extensive and 
even in its compass than the generality of its family, 
among the members of which the two gifts are rarely 
united. She sings steadily, but without refinement, 
and seems unembarrassed on the stage rather than 
accustomed to it. Signor Corelli does duty for 
Signor Mario or Signor Moriani; and this day week 
was almost half a tone too flat throughout the 
opera. Signor Botelli is promoted to the honours 
of Il Prefetto, so nobly filled by Lablache ; by his 
costume, action, and bombastic singing, he reminds 
us of nothing so much as one of the serio-comic 
old merchants or chamberlains done by Mr. James 
Bland, when that Monarch of Burlesques is ‘“ well 
fitted.” It is no wonder, all these substitutions 
for the worse considered, that the opera goes off 
languidly. The general audience has never taken to 
‘Linda’ so kindly as the work deserves; and now 
visits the sins of the executants on the music, and 
finds the latter, to use a sporting epithet, “ slow.” 
The evening before last was the first of the mighty 
Thursdays with which the non-subscribers are treated 
during the season. The opera in which Signor 
Fornasari has his best part, ‘ Belisario,’ was given, 
and a profusion of other entertainments. It is to be 
hoped that, after Easter, the theatre will re-open with 
Madame Grisi, Signor Mario and Signor Lablache. 
But of any artist competent to support them, after 
the fashion of former seasons, there is not a whisper. 
Signor Salvi, we observe, is passing through Paris. 
This excellent tenor has been strangely let slip, both 
by ourselves and our neighbours. In the absence of 
any programme, we are obliged to have recourse to 
rumour and inference. A letter has been published 
by a contemporary from Signor Verdi, in which, ad- 
vertingto the success of his ‘Attila’ at Venice, he de- 
clares his own health to be so shaken that a time of 
repose is necessary, ere he presents himself in London. 
It was said, some days ago, in the box lobbies, that 
the idea of operatizing ‘ King Lear’ had been aban- 
doned; we think wisely. So that, unless Signor Verdi 
is already at work for us, or arrives very shortly, or 
proves the most fa presto gentleman of his species, 
there seems great probability that in place of the 
opera to be written for London, and produced this 
season, we may have the afore-mentioned ‘Attila,’ 





Puitnarmonic Concerts.—Her Majesty's com- 
mand made the second Philharmonic Concert 
brilliant in point of attendance—and we doubt not 
profitable to the treasury—but, to speak the uncourtly 
truth, somewhat hackneyed as regards selection, 
Then, too, when applause is, after a certain point, dis- 
countenanced as too uproarious, and a part of the 
audience is naturally rendered restless to obtain a 
sight of the Oriana of our madrigal-days, sympathy 
becomes damped, and attention disturbed. The 
havoe which all that may be called “ state” makes 
of natural and rational pleasure, is a subject still 
unexhausted. Kings do not lose their crowns 
because they are allowed to come and go like com- 
mon persons—their privacy respected ;—nor does a 
people rush into rebellion because it carries its point 
in getting this overture encored, or the other singer 
called for. But, in place of moralizing over the 
waste of happiness caused by distinctions of rank ill 
adjusted, we should speculate for a moment on the 
opportunity, which Monday’s concert afforded, of 
comparing four great instrumental composers in what 
may be called Romantic Music. Her Majesty had 
bespoken Beethoven’s ‘Pastorale,’ Mozart's Overture 
to ‘Die Zauberflite,, Weber's to ‘Oberon,’ and 
Mendelssohn’s‘ Melusine.’-—Of course ‘ The Rivulet,’ 
* The Village Dance,’ and ‘ The Storm,’ bore away the 
palm for vividness of picturesque fancy, brilliancy of 
contrast, and magic, too, of science. Admirable as is 
Mozart’s Overture,—played, by the way, @ merveille— 
there is not a touch of fairyism in it: nor indeed (as 
we understand the word,) throughout the opera to 
which it serves for prelude, if we except the chorus 
‘Gia fan ritorno.’ Again, charming as is the opening 
of * Melusine,’ the overture will stand no comparison 
with Weber's Prologue to his fairy tale. To our- 
selves, indeed, it has been always, as a whole, the least 
interesting of Mendelssohn's overtures which have 
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been given here. The other instrumental piece 
was the ‘ Jupiter Symphony,’ in which the andante 
came out strange and new, owing to its being played— 
we are informed, by those who know the score better 
than ourselves—as written, that is, with mutes on the 
violins. The effect to our ear was more curious than 
felicitous,—too prolonged a use of that particular tone 
producing monotony. Madame Caradori Allan sung 
the romance ‘Sombres foréts,’ from * Guillaume 
Tell;’ and with Mr. Calkin, the duett * Bella Ninfa,’ 
from ‘ Jessonda.’ All instrumental solos were dis- 
pensed with “by desire”’——and hence, mirabile dictu, 
the Concert was over at a quarter past ten, without 
any one feeling aggrieved or defrauded of his old esta- 
blished surfeit of music. Hence, too, the foreign guests 
were spared the sight which seems almost as odd as 
the departure of ladies from our dinner-tables, namely, 
the gradual dispersion of the audience long before the 
entertainment is over. As a whole, the band went 
well, horn and oboe excepted. It is not agreeable 
to single out individual defaulters ; but that the pre- 
sent holders of these very important instruments are 
not equal to their duties—the former being very 
coarse, the latter systematically unsteady in time— 
is a misfortune “ past praying for,” and proved more 
unmistakeably than ever, by the superior neatness of 
the rest of the orchestra. 





Concerts OF THE WEEK.—Such a week before 
Easter is not on musical record. There appeared to 
be enough “laid out” in the programme of Mr. Lave- 
nu’s Concert, held on Monday evening, for a month’s 
pleasure; and we will not positively assert that it is 
yetover. Another monstrosity was announced by 
Mr. H. S. May for Tuesday evening; with a scheme 
containing, among other attractions, a round dozen 
of ballads! There is no bearing these inflictions with 
good humour. To speak of Art with reference to 


them, is to insult its name; and had we any belief 


in “the resisting force” of the profession, when 


tempted by the semblance of an opportunity, we | 


would entreat its members, ere the evil renders 
concert-going a penance, by which they will ultimately 
suffer, to forbear this insane contest for quantity. 


On Tuesday, too, The Musical Union recommenced | 


its sessions ; this year, however, the Director is the 
sole responsible party, and the subscription is to be ex- 
tended beyond the “select few.” It has become there- 
fore, a private speculation, like other speculations. 


The Director has now, too, with enlarged resources, | 


an opportunity of reconsidering his curious treaty 
with the pianists; since they would rather, we dare 


their due, than the sweet words of those, who, if 
they really care to hear, should not object to remu- 
nerate them. 


of the force and validity of our objections—an indi- 
cation that the royal and noble personages have no 
very eager inclination to come forward with even 
the insufficient guarantee ministered by them last 
spring; and a warning, therefore, to artists, to hold 
all promises of patronage as shadows, pleasant to the 
eye, but unsubstantial and fruitless. On Wednesday 
The Sacred Harmonic Society gave ‘Joshua’: which, as 
we heretofore remarked, is one of Handel’s least inter- 
esting Oratorios. The “selection evenings” appear 
less popular than those on which an entire work is 
performed; or we would ask for a performance of“ the 
Giant's” Chandos Anthems, many of which are very 
little known to our audiences. And once again—this 
being a case in which iteration may excite attention 
—we call the notice of all to the unheard sacred 
music by Sebastian Bach. Why should not an 
evening be devoted to this—with some of his grand 
organ music (supposing the treat possible) by way of 
intermezzo? The more Handel is contrasted with 
other masters, the more as an oratorio writer will he 
gain :—and it is the duty of caterers to persuade and 
instruct the public out of that pedantry which limits 
enjoyment to only a few familiar works. On Wed- 
nesday evening, too, Mr. Miihlenfeldt, one of the 
steadiest and most conscientious of resident pianists, 
held his second Soirée—his programme ranging be- 
tween one of Beethoven's Duetts with violoncello, a 
pianoforte Quartett by Ries, and some of the “gong 
and cymbal’”’ music of M. Leopold de Meyer. Since 
this is a paragraph of suggestions, let us ask why no 
classicist treats us to Beethoven's latest Duo for piano- 


| we must still edge in a few rumours. 
answer for them, enjoy the guineas which are | 


But enough: since the present change | 
of system is, in some degree, a tacit acknowledgment 


forte and violoncello in p major—two movements of 
which, at least, are in style as boldly original as the 
Ninth Symphony? Those playing Ries’s music too, 
might not disadvantageously give us the pianoforte 
trio in c minor—the finale of which is one of his best 
works. We have but room to notice that one main 
attraction of the Third Choral Meeting at Exeter Hall 
held on Thursday in aid of the funds for the new 
Music Hall, was Mendelssohn's lovely Motett—the 
‘Ave Maria,’ with Protestant English words. 

To account for what our friends in the City have 
been doing this week exceeds our power,—still less, 
to do more than advert to what may be called the 
musical entertainers, such as Mr. Russell, the Hut- 
chinson party, the Ethiopian Serenaders, who seem 
likely to become the rage among the world of gen- 
tilities that congregate at the St. James’s Theatre ; 
and last, not least, because earliest in the field of soli- 
tary exhibition, Mr. Love, the Polyphonist, whose 
lectures upon the voice are illustrated by a full corps 
in himself; and are, at least, as deserving of the in- 
vestigations of every F.R.S. as were the “ cantrips” 
of the Electrical silk-winder of the grave report of M. 
Arago to the Académie. 

From the above it may be inferred that throats and 
fingers, to say nothing of ears, would be glad to avail 
themselves of the coming Penitential week to get a 
little breathing time and retreat. Not so: however, 
since we see that Covent Garden is to be opened for 
Promenade Concerts of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, at each of which Signor Sivori will perform a 
solo! 


Mr. Moscuees’ Matinf£es.—These must be men- 
tioned apart from “the herd” of concerts; though so 
often have we called attention to the rare union of 
classical acquirement and versatility of style in the 
| giver, that we need now merely enumerate the attrac- 
| tions of his first programme. These were * The Musical 
| Offering’ of Sebastian Bach, consisting, in part, of 
a Sonata for pianoforte, flute and violin—his Duett 
with violin in © major, the latter part excellently 
| treated by Signor Sivori, and a Concerto in G minor, of 
very fine quality:—by Handel ‘The Harmonious 
Blacksmith,’ with variations, a Prelude, an Alle- 
mande, and a pair of Fugues—and Beethoven's 
magnificent solo Sonata in F minor. We have not 
heard Mr. Moscheles in better vein: or made part 
of an audience more attentive and appreciating. 





Musicat Gossip.—Somewhat “ out of breath,” as 
we are with following the course of the week’s music, 


First, “‘of Stars 
who have come, or are coming.” Madame Thillon, 
we believe, has arrived to resume her enchantments at 
Drury Lane; M. Prume, too, is here; a Belgian vio- 
linist of some continental renown, whom we recollect 
some years ago at Leipsig, as a brilliant and impas- 
sioned solo player. M. Vieuxtemps is rumoured to 
be meditating a later visit. M. Ole Bull is at Paris 
—playing perpetually his Polacca Guerriera! It 
seems, therefore, not impossible but that he may 
bring it here once again. More welcome to us is the 
announcement of another visit from that admirable 
violoncello player, Signor Piatti. Madame Pleyel 
and Mr. Litolff, we presume, will do the honours of 
the pianoforte—We regret to see, by a published 
letter from Herr Staudigl, that, not only is he not 
coming, but, that there are doubts whether Herr 
Pischek can be spared from the Vienna season. By 
way of some compensation, a visit from Signor Tam- 
burini is announced as possible. Thus much of exe- 
cutive artists here or about to come; unless we were 
to enter into the war raging between Mr. Russell and 
Mr. Smith, the object of which is to prevent the 
latter gentleman from singing the songs and telling 
the stories of the former. While we cannot but think 
that any wholesale trading upon wares so peculiar 
(let us add, artistically so valueless) savours of em- 
piricism—it seems clear to us that the principle of 
“ protection” carried out as Mr. Russell is desirous 
of doing, would make an end of the circulation of 
music,—or bring matters to the Utopian state, at 
which no lady dare warble to the public ‘ By the 
sad sea waves,’ without paying “ consideration” first 
to the author of the words—next to Mr. Benedict— 
and thirdly to Mrs. Shaw. 

The Liverpool papers are full of controversies 
about their organ for St. George’s Hall; the leading 





idea of which seems to have been originally a desire 





[Are { 


rgan in the Tom 
ntlett appear to 


to have something bigger than the o 
Hall at Birmingham. Dr. Gau 
have been ” troubling the waters,” by laying aon: 
him lustily with his rod, attacking the plans and 
timates given in, and criticizing his contempo “i 
in a fashion somewhat rough and free-tpehas 
they making answer, by declaring that his etic 
mean nothing, save anxiety for “ the loaves and the 
fishes.” We trust that whe lar : 
en 80 large a sum is jy 
be spent and so fine an opportunity jg afforded 
those whom it concerns will allow no personaliy 
for or against to stand in the way of a strict ne 
tion of the best builders and the best plan, De 
it would be, perhaps, too much to expect that one 
of these Monster Instruments should be set up with 
out “ great being the noise thereof.” re 

It seems agreed on all hands, that M. Félicien 
David’s second Cantata, the ‘ Moses on Mount Sinai’ 
so far from sustaining the reputation derived by ity 
composer from * Le Desert,’ settles the question of his 
present power to produce anything which shall tats 
rank among the works of the classical European 
schools. We are sorry that Music has not pained 
the accession of a new Master,—that an amiable and 
enthusiastic man, full of poetical feeling (such as uni. 
versal testimony describes M. David to be) shoul{ 
prove the vexation of being precipitated from the 
heights of a great and sudden popularity to the 
depths of neglect, where every one is at liberty tg 
throw a stone at him. But we are not surprised 
Such will ever be the end of exaggerated praise: tha 
most refined of mortal cruelties! There could be 
no question with any musician, on hearing ‘ The 
Desert,’ that though M. David might be able to faney, 
and did possess picturesque notions of the uses and 
beauties of his orchestra, he had not learned hor 
to write—that his constructive power amounted to 
nothing beyond the repetition of an eight or sixteen 
bar melody, with some varieties of accompaniment 
and a coda. Now this is one of the things with 
regard to which the critic cannot well be mistaken, 
Whatever freaks the Paganinis may choose to play, 
to assert their boundless powers as executants, no 
creator, it may be assumed, will, from choice, tie his 
hand and limit his resources. He must be a strang 
architect, who, when commissioned to build a palace, 
would confine himself to the multiplication of cottages, 
and mistake such a mass for a grand structure. There- 
fore, when M. Berlioz, and other critics who profes 
to possess depth and science, and not merely such 
vague impressions of the picturesque as, in the case 
of amateurs, are apt so strangely to confound a mer 
titillation of the nerves, with the satisfaction of the 
judgment—cheered M. David on, as a “ second 
Daniel,” they were not only untrue to their art, but 
unkind to him they desired to protect and befriend, 
and we [vide Athen. No. 909]—who withheld our 
raptures, and were, therefore, sufficiently abused be 
cause the many were against us !—may, in the en(, 
prove the French artist’s best counsellors, when, then 
as now, advising him, till better qualified, to turn his 
attention to descriptive scenic music ; such as the 
grand ballet d'action, with choruses, processions, & 
crifices, In that branch of composition, we think, 
M. David might gain a fine reputation and strike ot 
a new path, P 

Meanwhile, the French will have their great 
composer (there being an energy in the resolution 
which will bring about its fulfilment), and thet 
“ Beethoven of the minute” seems now to beé 
M. Emile Douay, who has written a Symphony, 
about “ things in general”—beginning with Creation, 
and ending with Annihilation ! 

Fortunately for our unmusical readers, there § 
not much more to be noted. The French journals 
talk of an opera, by M. Auber, for L’ Académie: and 
mention that Madame Sabatier, a charming a4 
popular concert singer, is “trembling on the brink 
of the Opéra Comique—being only withheld from 
making the plunge by her great fears.—A oar vr 
selle Preti has come to a hearing in the Rue Lepe 
letier, with the usual success awarded * good pe 
mise.”—We are somewhat weary of “ giving ereiit 
at theatres where finished artists, not raw students 
may be looked for. M. Masset, formerly tent 
the Opéra Comique seems trying to Italianize bie 
and has had a hearing at Milan, in ‘ 1! Bravo,” withow 
any signal results. 
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MISCELLANEA 
Paris Academy of Sciences.—March 23.—A report 
by M. Duhamel on some experiments made 
i tain Didion, of the Artillery, to determine the 
by Cap! f velocity of projectiles, and the resistance 
degree 0 unter in passing through the air. The 
wey a. of the report is, that the resistance of the 
— be considered as in proportion with the 
the velocity; and that the law of this 
may be represented by two solutions re- 
spectively proportioned to the equere gehen of 
the velocity. The other communications were des- 
titute of general interest. ; 
British Museum. —The accounts relating : to 
the British Museum were lately issued as a Par- 
iamentary paper. The sum proposed to be voted 
for the year ending March, 1847, is 45,4060, It 
y rs that from Christmas, 1844, to Christmas, 
1$45, the number of persons admitted to visit the 
Museum was 685,614, being a considerable increase 
on the preceding year, when the number was 575,7£8. 
In the year 1845, 64,427 visits were made to the 
reading-rooms. = ; 
Aleris Greig was an admiral in the Russian navy, 
Member of the Imperial Council, Senator of the 
Empire, and Knight of all the Russian Orders, This 
distinguished officer was ever anxious to promote 
the education of those under his command ; and, 
avare of the advantages of a practical acquaintance 
sith astronomy, he founded the well-known Observa- 
tory of Nicolajef, on the Black Sea. In his latter 
years, he was recalled from active service to St. Peters- 
burgh, where he was appointed a constant member 
of the Council of the Empire, and became very 
useful in forwarding the pursuit of knowledge. The 
Emperor named him President of the Scientific 
Commission to which the founding of the great 
Observatory of Pulkowa was intrusted ; and there is 
no question that the successful building and endow- 
ment of this establishment are mainly owing to his 
care and intelligent guidance. Admiral Greig, who 
hasan additional claim to our regard in being the 
brother-in-law of Mrs. Somerville, after a life of 
honour and respect, died at St. Petersburgh, on the 
30th of December, 1844. It will be recollected, 
with interest, that he was one of the very first mem- 
bers of this Society; and that he ever expressed a 
lively regard for its welfare and proceedings. In 
proof of this, we need but remind the members of 
his present of the universal instrument by Reich- 
enbach.—_Report of Astroncmical Society. 
The learned author of the Hindustani Dictionary, 
Professor Shakespear, has furnished to the Times the 
fullowing translation of an Inscription, in the Persian 
language, found on one of the guns taken at Feroze- 
shah :— 
like a dragon I bear in mind and on body many an old 
burn (or sear). 

O foe, be on thy guard from me; I have fire in my mouth. 

O straight-faced (perhaps intending, O friendly disposed) 
the gun (is) from the nabob renowned, 

In the rectitude and fulness of heart (valour) of himself 
(unequalled) : 

Adragon in breath, a lion in disposition, one delighting in 
war: 

Averpent, and a gem-possessing (serpent), and the (lord) of 
4 treasure.* 


Below the above verses, is the following in prose :— 
“The property of the Nabob Muhammed Shujaa 
Bahidur Saf-dar-jang (rank-breaker in battle), the 
year 1182 of the Prophetical Hijra. Name, Koh- 
Siikan(mountain-breaker). In weight 102 (maunds) : 
the ball of the size of the mouth (of the gun); and 
the powder half the weight of the ball.” 
Orchidacea.— Messrs. Shaw have sold, during the 
past week, a fine collection of these plants. We 
dive the price that a few of the lots fetched :—Celia 
macros'achya, 12/. 10s.; Arpophyllum squarrosum, 
1h; Barkeria spectabilis, 17/.; Lelia superbiens, 
ag ianln Macrantha, 10/. 10s.; Odontoglossum, 
il, lis, 


































pit Conuasrospexts.—A, H.—J. L, E—‘The Glasgow 
ilosophical Transactions’—received 
of pe understand that the expressions in the announcement 
_—ee by the Society of Arts, * The designs re- 
ein to become the property of the Society,” are not to 
the ne as meaning more than that the copyright in 

signs, for use in publication, is to be the Society's 
eeberty. The drawings and models themselves will remain 

property of the artists. 





* A serpent is believed to bear @ most valuable gem in 
» 8nd to be the guardian of treasure. 
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MR. COLBURN WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


NARRATIVE of the TRAVELS of LADY HESTER STAN- 


HOPE; FORMING THE COMPLETION OF HER MEMOIRS. Uniformly printed, in 3 vols. with numerous Ilustra- 
tions, 3is. 6d. bound. 


If. 
A SECOND VOLUME of LORD BROUGHIAM’S LIVES of 
MEN of LETTERS and SCIENCE who flourished during the Reign of GEORGE IL, with Original Letters. Comprising 
Dr. JOHNSON—ADAM SMITH (with an Analytical View of his great Work) —LAVOISIER—GIBLON—Sir J. BANKS 
—and D’'ALEMBERT. Royal 8vo. with Portraits. 


LIVES of the KINGS of ENGLAND. By THOMAS 


ROSCOE, Esq. Vol. I. comprising WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. Printed and Illustrated uniformly with Miss 
Strickland’s ‘ Lives of the Queens of England,’ 10s. Gd. bound. 


THE FOLLOWING 
Iv. | vil. 
nN ‘ ‘ ry . vravr | ‘ THREag Te P 4 bid bie 44 
A THIRD EDITION of the NEW} CONFESSIONS of a PRETTY 
TIMON: a Romance of London. Complete in 1 vol. ele- | WOMAN. By MISS PARDOE, Authoress of * The City of 
gantly bound, 7s. 6d. | the Sultan,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“*One of the most remarkable poems of the present gene- — vets. 4 — 
ration. It augurs a resuscitation of our bardic glories.” The ROBERTSES on their TRAVELS. 
Sun. By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols 

** Mrs. Trollope’s able and caustic pen was never wielded 

v. to more beneficial purpose than in ‘ The Robertses on their 

r Travels,” ‘+h ought to be the most universally read of all 

EMILIA WYNDHAM. By the a ee 

Author of ‘Two Old Men's Tales,’ ‘ Mount Sorel,’ &e. é 

3 vols. | 


ARE NOW READY. 


1X. 

| A SECOND EDITION of ADVEN- 
TURES in the PUNJAUB. By Major H. M. L. LAW- 
RENCE, Bengal Artillery, Political Agent in Charge of 
British Relations with Lahore. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 

2ls. bound. 
*“ 4 work which exhibits more real practical knowledge 
of the Sikh States, and their turbulent inhabitants, than 
| any book with which we are acquainted.”— Calcutta Review. 


vi. 

ALGERIA and TUNIS in 1845. By 
Captain J. CLARK KENNEDY, 18th Royal Irish; an Ac- 
count of a Journey made through the Two Regencies, by 
Viscount Feilding and Captain Kennedy. 2 vols. with 
Illustrations, 21s. bound. 


CORRECTED THROUGHOUT BY THE NOBILITY. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. (comprising as much matter as 20 ordinary 8vo. volumes), with upwards of 1,500 Engravings, 
of Arms, &c. price 38s. bound, 


MR. BURKES PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
For 1846. 
CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. 
“* The most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the public.”—Sun, 
“This work has long maintained its ground as the best genealogical and heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage and 


Baronetage, and as the first authority on all questions respecting the Aristocracy. There is hardly a name connected 
with Peer or Baronet that is not to be found in its pages.” —Globe. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. RICHARD COBBOLD. 


EDICATED, BY EXPRESS PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
DOW AGER. 


Preparing for publication, in 3 vols, small 8vo. with Hlustrations, 


THE HISTORY OF MARY ANN WELLINGTON, 
THE SOLDIER'S DAUGHTER, WIFE, AND WIDOW. 
By the Rev. RICHARD COBBOLD, M.A. 


Another Narrative of Female Adventure, from the pen of the Author of ‘ Margaret Catchpole,’ will probably be 
received by the public with increased interest, on account of the perfect truth of the narrative being within the compass 
of any one’s inquiry. In August last, the Deputy-Mayor of Norwich invited the attention of the Reverend Author to the 
peculiar circumstances in the History of Mary Ann Wellington, who was the daughter of John Weilington, one of the 
artillerymen at the famous siege of Gibraltar. She married a soldier in the gallant 4sth, and accompanied him through 
all the Peninsular campaigns. Her fortitude in the hour of danger, and her attention to the wounded, were witnessed by 
many officers still living, who were also aware of the extraordinary adventures in which she distinguished herself. 

Her husband died in 1844. The widow has since fallen into distress, and been compelled to appeal to the Guardians 
of the Poor. When before the Board, she stated that she had been in almost every battle in the Peninsula, yet never 
knew what fear was—till that moment. She is greatly respected by all who know her in the city of Norwich, where she 
still resides. 

Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, and His Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
have all been temporary benefactors to her; and Her Majesty the Queen Dowager has most graciously consented to 
accept the dedication of her History. 

The price of the Work will be One Guinea to Subscribers, who are respectfully requested to send their names and 
addresses to the Publisher, Mr, COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough-street, London, 








THE ATHENAUM 








parey in 8vo. price 6s. 


HE ENGLISH BEV IEW, No. IX. 


1, LUSHINGTON’S LIFE ‘OF ‘LORD HARRIS. 
THE ORDER OF JESUITS. 

THE PYRAMIDS AND THEIR BUILDERS. 
COURT AND TIMES OF JAMES THE FIRST. 
CHURCH MUSIC. 

ORANGEISM IN IRELAND. 

NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE, 
Rivingtons, St. Se Churchyard, and 1 Waterloo-place. 


alae 





his day is published. 
THE CHRISTI IAN REMEMBRANCER, 
No. 52, price 6s, 
Contents. 
CARLYLE’S CROMWELL, 
RECENT POETRY. 
THE OXFORD BEDE. 
PANTHEISTIC TENDENCIES. 
SUE’S WANDERING JEW. 
HART'S ECCLESIASTICAL RECORDS. 
WEIL’S BIBLICAL LEGENDS. 
DR. PUSEY’S SERMON, 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, &c. 
London ; James Burns. 


SNAe Re py 





his day is published, Ripe 
HE OXFORD and CAMBI tIDGE REVIEW, 
No. [X., for APRLL. 

Contents :—Memoirs of the Reign of King George LII., by Horace 
Walpole—Oliver Cromwell's Life and Letters, by znemas D ae — 
A Chapter on Roman History—Pomfret, by oy | horley— 
Notes on German Political Poets —Margaret C apel, the Author 
of * The Clandestine Marriage’—The Adieu—The C. e olic Man of 
Letters in London, by Miles Gerard Keon—Think of Me—Poems 

Thomas Hood—The just —— between Representatives and 
their bas oS eg New Mu 
ondon : John Ollivier, Publisher, 59, Pall Mall. 


Just published, price 2s. 
OLMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 
Edited by BELES GERARD KEON, Esq. 
Art. 1. Editorial Addre 
2 a S nie, by ‘the Rev. E. Price; No. I. The Wanderer’s 


The ry of the Poor. 
Gleanings in the Green Isle. 
Fabian Philipps. 
Vicissitudes of Ilustrious Men,— 
Stories Strange but Trt 
The Catholic Man of Le -tters in London, 
Notices of New Publications. 
10. Catholic Monthly Lutelligence. 
London: ©. Dolman, 61, New Bond-street. Cumming, Dublin; 
Stevenson, Edinburgh; Booker, Liverpool; and all Booksellers, 
ys E DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for APRIL, price 2s. 6d., contains :— 
Borneo—Captain Keppel and Mr. brooke. Herr Newman’s Pil- 
image—From the ccoeski— li Theodore Bowring, D.D. The 
nsurrections and Insurgents of Italy. Irish Rivers—No. IIL. 
The Shannon. Recollections of the Burschenshaft of Germany. 
Children and Children’s Stories. Scraps from Brallaghan’s Com- 
— lace Book— By Edward Kenealy, Esq. The Mystifications of 
> Julius Gullingsworth. The Duke of Manchester on the Times 
"Daniel. Mr. Butt’s Lectures 
Dublin: James M’Glashan, 21, 
London ; and all Booksellers. 


} OOD’S MAGAZINE, Aprit 1. 
Contents :—Sonnet for the Times, No. 1, The Ten Hours Fac- 

tory Bill; by the Author of * Rural Sonnets,’ &«.—Nell Gwynne, 

or the Court of the a arts ; an Historical Romance (continued) 

The Pegg a by ¢ Roweroft, E 

Florida; by P. B. St. John . Esqy.—The Vision of Ignez de 

from an unpublished Trage dy, by the Author of ‘ Spartac 

Marco Brandi; by the A Author of * A 1 Bruno’—Caleb 


tenberg 5 a Tale of a Traveller Poe Reviews of New Books, &e. 
H. Hurst, Pub) abe r, 27, King William-street, Stra and, 

M ACPHAIL’ 3" EDIN BURG ii ECCLESIAS- 

a TICAL JOURNAL, APRIL, No. ILL. 

Contents :—1. Colonization and the Church—2. Recent Secessions 
from the Church of England—3. Candlish on the Atonement—4, 
The Edinburgh Free Presbytery and Christian Union—5. D’Aubigné 
—History of the Keformation—6. Letters to a young Minister 
7. The Gaelic School Soc 44 and the Free Church—s. The Record 
of Missions—Ceylon — ¥. Ecclesiastical Intelligence % - Literary 
Notices—The Province of the Intellect in Religion, &c. & 

London: Charles Edmonds, 154, Strand. ‘Edinburgh : Myles 
Macphail. 


t Nhat ANNALS 
NATURAL HISTORY, for APRIL, price 2s. 6d. with a 
plate, contains :—Prof. De apr on the Speeriacese, with Descrip- 
tions of New Genera — J. Walton on the Genus Sitona — C, C, 
Babington on the British Rubi— Van Beneden on ame Embryogeny 
and Physiology of the Simple Ascidiaus, &«.—C. Muller on the 
Developement of Chara—Q. Thwaites on the occurrence of 
etraspores in Algw—M.W illkomm, Botanical Notices from Spain 
—and other Articles. 
R. &J.E. ‘Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


The rd PT for April, ws 7d, of 
THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL 
ha Papers by 

Mary Howitt. W. J. Fox 

Thornton Hunt. Mary Leman Gillies, 

Joseph Mazzini. William Howitt. 

Calder Campbell. 8. Smiles, M.D. 

pg W. J. Linton. 

Joseph Gostick. Tito Pagliardini. 
With Four Llustrations by Kenny Restons,<- Franklin, cin &e. 
People’s Journal Office, 69, Fleet-street ; sold by all Bookselle 


'YHE UNION MAGAZINE for APRIL, ak 
an Illustration by Phiz, and several Wood Engravings, 

0. ° Contents, 

1. Comparatiye View of the Rise and Progress of Liberty in 
England and France—2. ‘Late for Lectures—a Tale of Young 
Oxford—3. The Student Abroad. By —— Halbdeutseh— 
4 William Fleming, the Deal Boatman—5. A Dirge—6, The Fair 
Maid of Meath—7. An Excursus on the Dreme-% Some Magic 
Bells. Ona rather late principle—9. Milan—10. Review of Leigh 
Hunt’s Work on the Italian Poets—11. Review of * The O'Donoghue’ 
—12. The Holy Coat and German Catholicism. 

Published by Madden & Malcolm, Leadenhall-street, London ; 
and to be had ofall Booksellers, 

*y* Country Subscribers are requested to send their orders 
through the Local Booksellers, 


On and after the Ist of May, 
published at the Office of 
street, London, 


XIV. 


aoe 


merers 


St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
By the Editor. 





Protection to Home Industry. 
D’Vlier-street ; W.S. Orr & Co. 





ust publishe dy} price 





1846,‘ The Union Magazine’ will be 
essrs, Bankern & Wuire, 33, Fleet- 


‘and MAGAZINE of 





TOYHE PHILOSOPHICAL MAGAZINE, for 

APRIL, with six plates, price 2s. 6d. contains :—W. Brown 
on the Oscillations of the Barometer—Prof. De Morgan on the 
Derivation of the word Theodolite—Prof. Graham on the Propor- 
tion of Water in the Magnesian Sulphates— M. Donny on the 
Cohesion of Liquids, and their Adhesion to Solid Bodies—Prof. 
‘araday’s Researches in Electricity—Lieut.-Col. Sabine on the 
Cause of Mild Winters which occasionally occur in England—M. 
Pouillet on the recent Researches of Prof. Faraday—and other 
Articles. 

R. & J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


. 7 7 
THE LIBRARIAN'S REVIEW, and POLE- 

MICAL LITERARY MAGAZINE, price 6¢., is the only 
Magazine published on the ist of every Month that is strictly de- 
voted to a Review or Literature. Its criticisms are charac- 
terized by independence and common sense eke aes not 
generally found in Literary Reviews. Try One Num 

. Strange, 21, Paternoster-row. 


PuE GUTTA PERCHA PATENTS—SUB- 

STITUTE for CAOUTCHOUC.—In course of publication 
in the MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE, a series of Articles, giving the 
substance of the specifications of the whole of the patents relating 
to the new substance, called Gutta Percha, and pointing out its 
various uses in the Arts and Manufactures. No. I. in the Maga- 
zine for the 2ist March; No. II. in the number for the 28th of 
March, and No. III. in that for eo 4. The French, American, 
and other Foreign Patents to be disposed of. Ap plications to be 
addressed to Messrs. Robertson & Co. Mechanics’ Magazine and 
Patent Office, 166, Fleet-street. 











Just published, demy 12mo. cloth, price 
YHE more EVIDENT CHANGES. which the 
BODY UNDERGOES, and_the ! ANAGEMENT of 
HEALTH 7. INFANCY to ADULT AG 
By ©. BLACK, ILD. MRCS. E. “ke. &e, 
Whittaker & Co. 


Just published, price 3s, handsomely bound i in cloth, 
YOEMS, RURAL and MISCELLANEOUS, 
by DAVID HOLT, Junior; and may be procured from 
Messrs. Wright & Goodes, 106, © rawford- -street, Portman-square ; 
and all respectable Manchester ee 
as — jew PERICULU 7" EST.”—Hor. 
ys will be published, in feap. 
THE ODE S ‘OF HORAC FE, Book. TL. ‘literally 
Srenaintes, ite English Vers: 
By HEN 


London : 





EORGE ROBINSON, 
—_ noo 4 "Brown, Green & or a 
whom may be had, feap. 8vo. pr 
THE FIRST BOOK OF HORACE'S 
sranetes. By H. G. ROBINSON. 
Mr. Robinson is at once spirited and wety literal. His trans- 
lation pleases us very much.” ei raser’s Ma 9 
MR. NEWBY'S NEW WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
7 “ Lapa: in AP “ig 
1s. Svo. (now read: 
MERICA: its EALITI ESand RESOURCES. 
Comprising important Details connected with the present 
social, political, agricultural, commercial, and financial state of 
the Country—its Laws and Customs. Together with a Review of 
the Policy ofthe United States that led to the War of 1812, and 
Peace of 1814—The * Right of Search’ 
THE TEXAS AND OREGON QUESTIONS, 
By FRANCIS WYSE, Esq. 


ice 
ODES, literally 


he we Volume of 
EASTERN EUROPE AND THE 
NICHOLAS. 
By the Author of * Revelations of Russia.’ 
Ill. 
vols. post 8 
THE THREE stu DEN TS ‘OF GREY'S INN. 
By the Contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine of ‘ All's for the Best.’ 
lv. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
VILLIERS ; ia SOCIAL INF LUENCES. 
A Novel. 
Vv. ‘ 
vols. post & 
THE OCEAN AND THE DESERT. 
By a MADRAS OFFICER, 
vi. 
man TRAPS SET HERE! 
In 1 vol. Lilustrated 
HINTS ON HUSBAND CATCHING; 
Or, A MANUAL for MARRIAGEABLE MISSES. 


EMPEROR 


Vil. 
U one with Mr. Bentley's — gg 
Price 6s. with Frontispiece and Vi 
NAN D AERE LL; or, THE GY PSY “MOTHER, 
y the late ELLEN PIC KE RIN 
Author of* The ¢ right,’ * The Grumbler,’ ‘The 


Grandfather,” &e. 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

1. Recollections of a French Marchioness. 2 vols. 

2. The Queen’s Lieges ; a Novel. 4 vols. 

3. The Age of Pitt and Fox. Vol. I. 

4, Eastern Europe and the Emperor } 
Vols. I. and IT. os 

5. Dr. Tams’s Visit to the Portuguese Possessions 
in South-W estern Africa. " 

j. The Young Baronet ; a Novel. 3 vols. 

7. The Embassy. By the Author of ‘Chronicles 
of the Bastile.’ P 7 

8. Velasco ; or, Memoirs ofa Page. 3 vols. 

9. Court Intrigues; a Novel. By W. Peake. 

10. The Beauties of Isaac Barrow. 1 vol. 
7, . C. -Newby, 72, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 
Just published, and to be 
Fo NOTHING.—A PAMPHLET on 
NERVOUS or MIND COMPLAINTS, with Cases and 

Testimonials. The nervous are invited to attend to the Rev. Dr. 
WILLIS MOSELEY, 18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square, for 
a small pamp “re | on his new and most successful treat ment of 
Nervous or Mind Complaints, by which he cures those diseases 
more certainly than other medical men cure bodily complaints 


At home from eleven to three. Means of —e sent 
N.B, One stamp inclosed will frank the pamphl 


Nicholas, 


2 vols. 





ee * 4 pan my ag OF PALEY’s va 
8. 8vo. 35s, bound in cloth, . 
THE, WORKS. of WILLIAM PALRY, D: 
h_ Notes and Illustrations by JAMES PAX 
— aa ro he nies of Surgeons, London, 105, 4, 
London : printed for Thomas T 
order of all Booksellers, eee, and may be Procured by 
This day is published, 1 vol, ‘published, 1 vol. 8yo. price Wo —— 
[HE EDU CATION of the POOR in BX 
(LAND and EUROPE. G. 
y A A. of Trinity C 1 
Travellin, ‘Becher wiles © Combridg, 
London: J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piceaily. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. with an engraved Plate, hte wan 
CROFULA; its Nature, its P revalence, 
Causes, and the re a - Treatment ee, iy 
By BENJAM HILLIPS, E.RS, 
Atsahent Surgeon to the Westminster Hospital 


KAEMTZ: a complete Course of Meteorl 
Translated, with Notes and Additions, by C. W. Walker, 5 
trated w 15 Plates. Price 12: 

ondon: H. Baillicre, Publisher, 219, 19, Regent-street, 





Recently published, the Third E dition, 
MEMOIR of the LATE JAMES HOPE, MD. 
Physician to St. George's Hospital, &c. &c. By Mre 

To which are added, REMARKS ON CLASSICAL EDU 
By Dr. ne And LETTERS from a SENIOR to 
Ry atCtA N. By Dr. BURDER. The whole e& 
RANT, Lb. 5. ke &c, 1 vol. post 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 
bat The general, as well as the medical reader, wil] find thies me 
interesting and instructive volume.”—Gentleman’s Magazine ” 
“A volume of universal interest.”— Morning Pos 
“A very interesting memoir to every class of aten? 
hrist 
“ We should wish to see this volume in the hands of ose 
person who intends to make the study of medicine his pr bow 
London: J. Hatchard & ¢ Son, 187, Piccadilly, 
SEAT OF WAR IN INDIA. 
ready, in post 8vo. price 5s. cloth, with Map, 
[HE ‘PUN. JAUB ; being a brief Account of the 
Country of the Sikhs ; its Extent, History, Com 
ductions, Government, Manufactures, Laws, eligi _ sad 
By i ieut.-Col. STELN BACH, late of the Lahore Service, 
A new edition, revised, with additions, tncluding an Account yf the 
recent Events in the Punjaub, brought down to the latest date, 
at Sal The Map may be had separ: ately, price 1s, coloured, and 


1s, Gd. in case. 
Smith, Elder & Co.  € 


London: 
Ist April, continued monthly, price 3d, 
> 

(THE “PARISH CHOIR, or Church Music. 

Book.—Contents of No. 3 :—Conversations on the Choral Sep 
vice, No. 2—On Singing at Funers als—On the Method of § Singing 
the Easter Anthem, with an appropriate Chant for it—On th 
Formation of Church Choral Societies—On Faults in Chanting- 
Dr. Crotch on Styles of Music—Church Service in France—Cip- 
certs in Church, &c.—with the continuation of a series of Single 
Chants by Old Masters, for every day in the month, including 
many hitherto unpublished. 

59, Pall Mall. 


London : 
_— 


Yornhill. 





John Ollivier, ! 


— G. R. GLEIG’S 
our volumes, price 1 
With Maps, one Portraits of Lord € any “Warren Hastings, 
‘ornwallis, and Wellington, 


(THE HISTORY - the ams TISH EMPIRE 


in INDI 
By the Rev. G. R. GL ie M.A. M.R.S.L. 
London : Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; and may be 
procured of all Booksellers. 


a id EDITION OF THE NATURALIST'S LIBRARY, 
s day is published, 2 vols. small 8vo. price 2, 
UM MING BIRDS. By Sir W. Jarpmn 
Cc onteining 70 coloured Plates, with copious Descriptions 
The NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS is completed 
in Four Volumes, containing nearly 1,400 pages of descriptive 
Letter-press, 133 coloured Plates,and numerous W oodcuts, pricel&, 
The Volumes will for the pene appear monthly with the Ma 
gazines, instead of once in six wee 
8. Highley, 32, Fleet-street, Rela: ; W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh; 
c ‘urry & c 0. ‘Dublin ; and all Booksellers. 


FINDEN ‘s ROY AL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 
This day is published, Part VII. containing, 
EER-STALKERS RETURN, 
E. Lanpsrer, R.A. Engraved by W. Fryvex. 
RUINS of CARTHAGE, W. Lintoy. Engraved by 
F. T. Witimorre, A.R.A. 
GREEK FUGITIVES, C. L. Eastiakz, R.A. Engraved 
by F. Goopyear. 
The object of this work is to engrave, by our best Engravers,s 
selection of the most celebrated Pictures by British Artists. 
The work will be completed in 16 Parts, publicise quarterly, 
with descriptive Letter-press, &c. Price 11, 5s, each Pal 
The Proofs are now all subscribed for 
Published by T. Hogarth, 5, Haymarket, London, 


ANTHON’S HOMER’ 8S ILIAD. 
Bound in roan, 7s. 6d, \ 
IT OMER’S ILIAD; being the First Three Books 
according to the ordinary text, and also with the restoration 
of the DicamMa ; to which are appended English Notes, eritial 
SEE, a Metrical Index, and Homeric (Glossary. 
CHA 47 iS ANTHON, D.D. Anew edition, by The asain Davie 
Ph. D. Lips. 








Also, New Editions of Anthon’s Books. ‘. 

Anthon’ 's Horace, with English Notes. By Boy 
Anthon's Sallust, with English Notes. By Boyd. 
12mo. 5s, 


Anthon’s Cicero’s Orations, with English Notes 
By Boyd. 12mo. 6s. Br 
Anthon’s Greek Reader, with English Notes. 5 
Boyd. 12mo, 7s, 6d. 
12mo. 6s. 


7s. € 


Anthon’s Cesar’s Commentaries. 
Anthon’s Greek Grammar. By Dr. Major, King's 
College. 12mo. 4s. Ki ‘ 

Anthon’s Greek Prosody. By Dr. Major, King 
College. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Anthon’s Latin {rammar. By Rev. W. Hayes, 
King’s College. 12m y 
London rinted 4 fir 4 Thomas Tegg; and may be procared 

order of all Booksell 
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ENGLISH — 

Just published, price 5 
NGLISH PATENTS; being a List of all 
~ Manufactures, Chemistry, Agriculture, 
ANDREW PRITCHARD. 
Ww hittaker & % ‘o. Ave Maria-lane. 


London : 
NGLISH and SCOTTISH L AW LIFE 
Ass TRANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, Waterloo- 
wenden. and 119, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 
place. blished 1839. Subscribed Capital, One Million. 
Eas rance, ‘Annuities, Reversions. and Endowments. 
Lie Amor the | English and Scottish principles of assurance. 
Aamo vebensive system of loan, in connexion with life 
A compro undoubted personal or other security. 
ured participate in two- thirds of the profits. 
Theat BUTLER WILL IAMS, Actuary and Secretary. 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. bee 71 <5 7 at York, i824, and 
ered by Actof Parliament. CA ITAL, 500,0002. 
ot nention OTN public is ae to the terms of this 
er r Ll IFEINSURANC Es, and to, Oe distinction which 
Gaveryetween MALE and FEMA VES. 
Extract from the 4 Premiums = Insuring \0 01. 
wae. | A FEMALE, “MALE, | A FEMALE, 


ted in the 
and 1845. 








Age | 
sext | whole Life Premiums. Whole Life Premiums. 
birth- 


| £ 
| 


q 
Be : fae of for th Feelin 
3 bith the rates 0! premium ort e intermediate 
Poms with the ate may be had at the Head Ollice in 
York, or of any of the Agents. 
W. L.N EW MAN, Astuery: ond Secretary, York. 
Lesten | Agent for the Life Departa 
. GEO. BU TRBIDGE. 2, EY City. 


ys NION ASSURANCE OFFICE 
(FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITIES), Cornhill, and Baker- 
street, London on ta Dublin; and Esplanade, Ham- 
Institute 1714 
nits PROFITS. — Notice is hereby given, that from and 
after the date hereof, all persons effecting septennial insurances 
will be allowed one year's premium and duty, and also a parti- 
cipation in the profits thereof at the expiration of every seven 
years, without incurring any responsibility. 
This system of returning profits on fire insurances was 
adopted at the foundation of the Union Society, in the year 
Te 
. LIFE PROF irs. —Examples of the Additions to Life 
olicies in Great Britai 
Ageof the Insured, 28 | Sum Insured, 2, 500L, iW ith Bonus, 3,105/. 
° 49 ee 5,000, ee 6,148 
a 6! - 1,100. - 
45 | - 1,000/. | o 
Agents are wanted in places where none at present are 


appointed. 
Dee. |, THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 


Dee. 1, 1845. 
\COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 37. Cornhill, London, 
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Charles Balfour, Esq. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. | 
James Gooden, Esq. | 
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; s Esq. 
J. R. Robertson, Esq. 
H. F. Sandeman, Esq. 
George Ramsay, Esq. 


H. M. Kemshead, Re. 
Manager. 


John Kingston, a 
Robert Murray 
THE NEXT DIVISION of LIFE PROFITS will take place 
in the present year, and persons effecting policies before the 
ist of August next, will participate therein. 
“a last bonus averaged 2 per cent. per annum on the sums 


oy insurances effected at the usual reduced rates. 

Special risks reasonably rated. 

Tables of rates and every information may be had at the 
Company’ 3 Offices, or of the Agents throngous the kingdom. 

9, Cornhill, London. F. G. SMITH, Sec. 


“é 





MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 27, Old Jewry. 
Established 17th of April, 1834. 
irectors, 
Com! Sir Andrew Green, R.N. 


Wm. C hapman Harnett, Esq. 

Jonathan Hayne, Esq. 

Valentine alee Esq. 

Colonel Robinso 

Samuel Wm. Rowsell Esq. 
“olliot Scott Stokes, Esq. 

a! Whiskin, Esq. 


Pet — ~ “Esa. -» F.R.S. 
ihe Report of the icacann to the last General Meeting of 
the Members of this Society, holden on the 18th of February, 
45, has been printed by order of that meeting, and may be 
obtained by application at the offic e,or by appli tion to any of 


qd. 
Sir Charles Dougiss, M.P. 
oe son, Esq., M.A., 


ia 


the Mi; 








” ° < Vi Ng Bath. 
helen Tania is an Extract from the Report, and will 
re ¥ the Amount of Additions actually made to the Ten 
a existing Policies in the Society, effected in the year 
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| 612 13 5 0j318 40) 41196 
By order of the Board, 

PETER HARDY, Actuary, 
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NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 


MPANY 
8, WATERLOO-PL ac om PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834 
Division of Profits among the Assured. 
Directors—Jas. Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
Hananel De Castro, oes Deputy Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq harles Graham, Esq 
Hamilton Blair Avi arne, Esq. eo Charles Maitland. Esq. 
Edw. Boyd, Esq. Resident | William Railton, Esq. 
Lennox Boyd, Esq. Assist.|John Ritchie, Esq. 

Resident F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. 

Surgeon—F. Hale Thomson, Fsq. 48, Berners-street. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect Sri J in a large paid-up Capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it Oe ice its ¢ ammenc ement in 
1834, ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS 82,000/, 

In 1841, the Company added a bonus of 2. per ab per an- 
num on the Sum insured to all Policies of the Participating 
Class from the time they were effecte 

The bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3ist 
December, 1840, is as follows :— 

Sum Assured. Time Assured. 

£5000 6 Years 10 Months 
6 Years 
4 Years 
2 Years 

The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
and only one-half need be paid for the first five years, where the 
Insurance is for life. 

ov information will be ye * application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. dE Le Lennox Boyd, Esq. 
of No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall Eee 


{UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE ‘CE 
COMPANY, No. 11, Lombard-street, at the Entrance of 
the Old Post Office, London 


Sum added to Policy. 
£683 6 8 


5000 
5000 
5000 






Directors. 

John Labouchere, Esq. Chairman. 

John Dixon, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. Stewart Maxjoribanks, Boa M.P. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. John Martin, Esq. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart. | Rowland Mitchell, . 
Thomson Hankey, jun. Esq. Robert Mitford, E ~~ 
John Harvey, Esq. ames Morris, Esq 
Becta Jehasens, Esq. Henry R. Reynolds, jun, Esq. 
John Loch, John Thornton, Esq. 
Lewis Loyd. a Esq | James ‘Tulloch, Esq. 
George Lyall, Esq. M: .P. 


A. W. Robarts, Esq. 
Samuel Jones Loy 


Auditors, 

Henry Sykes Thornton, Esq. 

Henry Norman, Esq. 

Actua riffith Davies, Esq. F.R.S. 

In the LIFE DEPART MENT, Assurances may be effected 
at low Rates without participation in the Profits; or at moder- 
ate Rates with participation in one moiety of the Profits every 
seven years. Ateach of the three Septennial divisions which 
this Company has made, the Bonuses amounted to about | per 
Cent, per Annum on the sum assured, or about 27 per Cent. on 
the Amount of Premium_ received; and the whole amount 
< Eeqwaeneey Bonus allotted by the Company exceeded 
530,000. 

LOANS granted on Life Policies to the extent of their values, 
provided such Policies shall have been effected a sufficient time 
to have attained in each case a value not under 50/. 

In the FIRE DEPARTMENT, a Return of Profit was declared 
on the 4th of June, upon the Premiums received on all Policies 
which had been in force seven years at Christmas, 1844, and the 
same is now in course of payment daily (Fri and Saturday 
excepted), between the hours of 10 and 3 o'clock, at the Head 
ORes and also by the Agents in the Country Districts. 

I NOT ICE is hereby given, That. Assurances which expire at 
Lady A haa A must be renewed within fitteen days at this Office, or 
with M Yo. 1, St. James’s-street, corner of Pall M: all; 
or with Tithe C ompany *s Agents throughout the Kingdom, other- 
wise they be come vol LEYS, Secretary. _ 


YATENT W ATCHE S AND CLOCKS. — 

E. J. DENT respectfully solicits from the public an in- 
spection of his extensive stock of WATCHES, which has been 
greatly pmmroneed to meet the demand at this season of the 
year. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas each ; excellent Silver 
Lever ditto, 6 guineas each; Ladies’ Gold Watches, 8 guineas 
each. Dent's manufacture’ is guaranteed to him by three 
separate Patents, granted in 1836, 1840, and 1842 

ae St tran nd; 33. Coe kspur- street; 34, tone Exchange. 


TH EAL & SON'S LIST of BEDDING, con- 

taining a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, 
by which purchasers are enabled to judge the articles that are 
best suited to make a good set of bedding. Sent free by post, 
on application to their Establishment, the largest in London, 
exclusively forthe manufacture and sale of Bedding (no bedsteads 
or other furniture being kept).—HEAL & SON, Feather-dressers 
and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, opposite the Chapel, Totten- 


ham-court-road. 
» AB Ad Pl ~ Al a hl 
] IELEFELD’S PAPIER MACHE. — The 
superiority of PAPIER MACHE, for the purposes of 
are hitectural decoration, is now so generally admitted, that 
it is needless to argue it. The introduction of Papier Maché 
into most of the public and private buildings in the country, is 
the proof of its merits. Ornaments may be had in almost every 
acyl. and sr books, containing upwards of 1,000 executed 
signs, 

“PIC ru PRE FRAMES and other articles of Furniture, either 
gilt iy in exact imitation of the finest carved oak. fa lus- 
trated tariff forwarded on receipt of eight postage stamp: 

PATENT QUAQU AVERSAL GLASS STANDs, for the 
toilet, on an entirely new principle, of great elegance e, and free 
from all the practical inconveniences of ordinary glass stands; 
at the Works, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


“|S! LVER-PLATED DISH COVERS— 
A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 
14, "= London, opposite the Bank of England, submit for 
choice their Plate-rooms many patterns of SILVER- 
PLAT ED DISH COVERS, of Sheffield manufacture, from 11 
to 20 guineas the set, viz. 
Tue Uxeripce Pattern. 

Ze. . 
: Plated Dish Cover, 20 in. 
dish Cover, 18 in. 

Dish Covers, 14 in. 

















eceeee OF 


Per Set «+--+... 
Tue Montrose PATTERN, 


- Plated Dish Cover, 2 . 
” ish Cover, 16 in. 
: ° Disk Covers, 14 in. 





Per Set .++-+++- £1617 6 
The above have silver handles and mountings, and silver 
shields for engraving the crest or coat of arms. A price current, 
illustrated by drawings, and containing every information re- 
lative to the purchase rs silver or Sheffield plate, may be had 
on application, or wil be sent into the country, free of postage, 
in answer to a paid letter, 








F° R AMATEURS OF CHESS.— 
ewly invented ORNAMENTAL and ECONOMIC 
r¢ HESS BOAR DS, with complete sets of Chessmen, peculiarly 
adapted, by their convenient size and compact form, for car- 
rying in the pocket, and for facilitating the Study of the most 
noble and intellectual of games, and especially suited to the 
solving of C ne SS PROBLEMS. Price, including cloth cover, 
2s. oa LA RUE & Co 
NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 
4 “ PATEN r TILES and MOSAIC PAVEMEN’ S, may be 
purchased at MIN & Co.'s Warehouse, No. 9, Ailbion- 
place, Surrey side of Black/riars Prides 
VYATT PARKER & Co. Agents. 


The above tiles have tetele been cousiderably reduced in 
price 
N. B. An assortment of plain and eenemental door furniture, 


slabs. and tiles, for fire-places, &c. 
+7 - 
M* TCALFES NEW Pa TTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES —The Tooth Brush 
bas the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, Is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of pppreves graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner, The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Esta- 
blishment, 
1308, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe's” adopted 


by some houses. 
HE PATENT READING EASEL, patronized 
by Her Majesty and by His Roval Highness Prince Albert, 
and supplied, by command, for Buckingham Palace.— This 
simple, light, and elegant instrument, which can be fixed and 
detached at pleasure, to and from any chair or sofa, without 
the smallest injury to the furniture, accomplishes the desirable 
object of making reading a he valthy occupation, and is rapidly 
coming into general use. Whether sitting or reclining the 
reader is relieved of the irksome fatigue of holding the book, 
which is brought up to the face, and supported at any variable 
height and focus desired. The idea that the easel encourages 
habits of idleness is most erroneous; it has a directly contrary 
effect. By the complete removal of all physical constraint. the 
student will resort to his studies more frequently, pursue them 
longer at a time, and with increased energy; the man of busi- 
ness, desiring rest from his day's fatigue will take up his book 
or newspaper. because he can enjoy it in a healthy attitude, 
without an effort ; while the invalid, whose sufferings are too 
often aggravated ‘by a grievous want of mental diversion, will 
find relief from the long and dreary hours of dull thought in 
the quiet and delightful companionship of a book, ministering to 
the mind sympathetically diseased. e reading easel is 
admirably suited fora present. ‘The prices are—mahogany, 30s, 
32s. Gd. 5 maple, 32s. 6d. ; rosewood, 35s.—box Is.; unjointed 20s, 
0X, Is. 6d.; the sconce and shade for a candle, making night 
reading both economical and unburtful to the e yes, 3s.fd. Sold 
ry Benham & Co. (late A. Saunders,) 170, Regent-street; 

C. Wilkinson, 14, Ludgate-hill; Smee & Son, 6, Finsbury 
SA, Letts & Son, 8, Royal Exc hange. London; Mr. A. 
Hill, Edinburgh ; Mr. Bryce, Bookseiler, Glasgow ; Hodges & 
Smith, Dublin; and by all respectable Upholsterers. 

‘TOOPING of the SHOULDERS and CON- 
‘ TRACTION of the CHEST are entirely prevented, and 
gently and effectually removed in Youth, and Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, by the occasional use of the IMPROVED ELASTIC 
CHE st EXPANDER, which is light, simple, easily employed 
outwardly or invisibly, without any une sunioone ible constraint 
- impediment to exercise. Sent per post, by Mr. A. BINYON, 

, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden, London, or full particulars 
on rec eiving a Dosti age » Stamp. 


YOWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL L, for ‘inducing 
an exuberant growth of HAIR, and for imparting a perma- 
nent gloss, and a tendency tocurl, REMAINS UNRIVALLE a eak- 
ness. Premature Greyness, Kelaxation, and tendency to fall off. 
being entirely prevented by this “incomparable” Oil. 

Its purifying properties dispel all Scurf and Dandriff, and for 
Children it is especially recommended as forming the basis of 
a BeauTiruL Heapvof Hair. Asa mild stimulative, correc- 
tive and preservative agent, ROWLAND'S MA( ASSAR OIL 

as the exclusive Patronage of the several Sovereigns and 
Courts of Europe with rank, fashion and discernment, 
sunersedes all preparations of professe dly similar import. 

Being universally preferred, its consequent great demand ex- 
cites the cupidity of unprincipled Shopkee pers, who vend the 
most spurious trash as * Macassar Oil." It is therefore impera- 
tive on Purchasers to see that the words 

ROW LAND'S 
MACASSAK OIL 

are engraved in two lines on the Wrapper; aud on the back of 
the Wrapper nearly 1,500 times, containing 29.028 letters.—Price 

6¢.—7s.—Family Bottles (equal to 4 small) 10s. 6d., and 
ut size. 21s. per Bottle 
the Proprietors, x ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton- 
garde n, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers 

«* * Allo ther “ MACASSAR OILS" are fraudulent ‘Counterfeits. 


YUTLER’S COMPOUND CONCEN- 

} TRATED DECOCTION, or, FLUID EXTRACT of 
SARSAPARILLA, is the original of the now numerous con- 
centrated preparations of the kind. A dessert-spouonful of it, 





























diluted with water, makes half a pint of the Compound Decoc- 
tion. of the same strength and composition as that ordered by 
the British Pharmacopceias 

Prepared and sold in pi nt bott ; half-pints, 10s. ; and 
quarter-pints, 5s. 6d., by Butler + i veding, © hemists, 4, Cheap- 
side, corner of St. Paul’ s, London; and may be obtained of 
J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; likewise of Davenport & Stedman, 
20. W aterloo-plac e, opposite the Post Office, Edinburgh; or 
through any respectable Drogzist. 

ed . Cheapside, rner of St. Paul's. 

AX OTHER CURE of 15 YEARS’ ASTHM A, 

4 by Dr. LOococ K'S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
*Garden-place, Cheetham-hill, Sept. 6, 1845. 

“ Gentlemen,—For the last fifteen years my wile has been 
afflicted with severe asthma, and during that time has never 
heen able to obtain more than temporary and partial relief. 
Since she has taken two boxes cf the wafers, her cough has 
quite left her, and her breathing is now as free as she could 
wis In fact, such is the inestimable benefit she has derived 
{rom them, that she is anxious to make her testimonial as 
public as possible, in order that others similarly afflicted may 
participate in the comfort and the relief she now e njoys- 

* J. Heywoop.’ 

Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief and a rapid cure 
of asthma, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. 
ahey have a most pleasant taste. Price ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d. and Ils, 
per box. 

Agents — Da Silva & Co. 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London, 
Sold by all Medicine Venders, 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY CHAPMAN & HALL 


THE EXPEDITION to BORNEO of H.MS. 
DIDO, for the SUPPRESSION of PIRACY, with Extracts 


from the Journal of James Broonre, Esq., of Sari awak, (now Agent 
for the British Srermnens in Borneo). By Cay a the Hon. 
HENRY KEPPEL, R.N. With 6 Maps and 11 View 

eed ‘Svo, 14, 12s, 


ETTERSon the Ct DITION tthe PEOPL E 
4 of IREL AND. 
Barrister-at-Law, “Tl 
from * Tur Times,’ 





R 
x 
wit ¥ ce a x. poe Ndaiet ms, 
Vith a Map of the route, Svo, 188. 


NJOTES of a JOURNEY from CORNHILL 
to GRAND CAIRO. By Mr. MICHAEL ANGELO TIT- 
aS 
tions, designed by the Aut 


‘THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY of FREE 


A TIONS, considered in iy es So ate Domestic Institu- 
ORRE 


tions and external Policy. By sAGH, 
(In the press, 
GTORI ES from the ITALIAN POETS; 

a Summary in Prose of the Commedia of Dante, and ‘the most 
celebrated Narratives of Pulci, Boiardo, Ariosto, and Tasso, with 
Critical Notices of the Lives aud Genius of the Authors. By 
LEIGH HUNT. 2 vols. post Svo. 24s, 


JEC REAT IONS i in SHOOTING ; 


¢ Gar 





l2s, 


&vo, 








2 vis. ri 


; with Notices 


s, including full Directions 









: n for the Man ment of Guns and Dogs. 
! With 70 Lllustrations of Game and 5; vorting 
Dogs, frota Dr AV ings by William Harvey; engraved by" r. W 


Brausion. 


I 


ust Svo, 12s, ‘ 


YHE CHILD of the ISLANDS, a Poem. 


the Hon. Mrs. NURTON. Srconp Epirion. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


TOUR THROUGH the VALLEY of the 


} 


4 MEUSE ; with the Legends of the Walloon Country and the 
Ardennes. By DUDLEY COSTELLO. With an Ornamental 
Frontispiece and numerous Wovodcuts. Post 8vo, lis, 

THE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of ART. 


Treating of Beauty of Form. Imiiation, S om posit ion, Light 
and Shade, Effect and Colour. By J. D. HARDING, 

rous lilustrations, drawn and engr raved by the vo lh 
Imp, Ato, 3. 38, ; Proofs on India paper, il. 4s, 


(HE ARCH AOLOGICAL ALBUM; or, 

Museum of National Antiquities. Edited by THOM AS 
WRIGHT, M.A. F.S.A. With illuuwinated Frontispiece and Title- 
page, aud numerous Engravings on Steel and Wovd. 1 vol, ito, 42s, 


A SERIES of DIAGRAMS, 
4 Principles of Mechanical Philosophy and their Application. 
Drawn on Stone and pr inte 1 in Coloura, with descriptive Letter- 
press, Under the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. One large folio vol, 21, 12s, Cd, 


SYRIA and the HOLY LAND Popularly De- 
‘ ved; their Scenery and their People, Incidents of Travel, 
&e. By WALTER KEATING KULLY. 180 Mlustrations. 

suo, 88, Gd, 
NU BIA Popularly Described ; 


stional Characteristics, Incidents of W 


With nume- 





AMS, illustrative of the 





Beret an - 
4 their Scenery an 








faring and Sojourt rsvual and Hist rie al Sketches, Aneed 
&e.&e. By J. A ity {N. With 125 Engravings. s, 
‘HE EDINBURGH TALES. A Series of 


ondueted by 


Lurge Sve, each 4s, Ud, 


Stories and f yay Sileties by Poy ular Authors. 
vi 1. h 


Mrs. JULINSTON 


\ POCKET 


TRAVELLING ATLAS of the 

ENGLISH COU NTIES, with all the Railways sanctioned 
to the close of last Sessi: io secures ely laid down and Coloured. 
Engraved by SLUNEY HA Roan, with a tuck, 16s. 


"CHE IRISH SKETCH BOOK. By Mr. M. A. 
TITMARSH. With numer us En sraving on Wood, from 
the Author's designs. Siconp Epis ols, post svo, Lis. 









( ‘HESS for BEGINNERS, in a Series of Pro- 
_ Bu ive Lessons Rewing te most approves i Methods of b - 
endi h 2 th various Situations 
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